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School Days Again for Utility Men? 
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The Utility's Role As the Community's 
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By J. Louis Donnelly 
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Industrial projects — modernization programs, new 
plant designs, expansions, etc., conceived and initiated by 
management, involve detail and overall planning requir- 
ing the specialized talents of experts in architectural, 
chemical, electrical,and mechanical engineering. 


The modern independent consulting enginecring 
organization provides these skills in a single service thus 
assuring perfect coordination of effort, speedy accomplish- 
ment,and maximum economy. 

For over a quarter of a century the Peter F. Loftus 
Corporation has been cooperating with the management 
and engineers of utilities, industrials, institutions, and 


“Cooperative Engincering Services.” governmental agencies in this important work — applying 


FIRST 


the pooled talents of experts in many fields, plus progres- 
sive thinking in relation to the probable needs of tomorrow. 


Established 1923 


Peter SF. Loftus Corporation 


NATIONAL 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 


BANK BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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with cost-saving B&W 
Cyclone-Furnace Boilers 





Savings 

through simplification of collectors 
and ash-handling equipment, due to 
drastically reduced volume of fly-ash 
leaving the furnace. 


Savings 
through lower cost and maintenance of 
coal preparation equipment. 


Savings 
through higher boiler efficiency due to 
low excess air. 


Savings 
through reduction of boiler and build- 
ing size. 
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UST CONTROL 





The logical place to start controlling fly-ash is in the furnace, where it is produced. B& W’s 
unique Cyclone-Furnace recovers extremely high percentages of ash in the form of easy- 
to-handle slag. Your collectors handle only a small fraction of the dust-loading they would 
normally receive from pulverized-coal fired boilers, even those of the slag-tap furnace 
type. This big advantage, illustrated in a typical case study below, is only one of several 
that account for selection, since 1946, of Cyclone-Furnace Boilers with total steam ca- 
pacity exceeding 14 million pounds per hour. 
750,000 LB PER HR BOILER—16% ASH—10,000 BTU COAL—14,250 LB ASH PER HR 


PC 
. 


50% COLLECTOR 
EFFICIENCY 


gm 90% COLLECTOR 
C23 EFFICIENCY 


POUNDS OF ASH PER HOUR 


——ASME 
— 0.85 LB 


CYCLONE___ _ ASH PER 
7% 1000 LB GAS 


CYCLONE 


POUNDS OF ASH PER HOUR POUNDS OF ASH PER HOUR 
TO COLLECTOR UP STACK 


| MEL Tol eT of 4 
Helping a Fae Costs gs WIL Laeo> 4 
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ECTURING the rising generation is the 
traditional pastime of the sitting 
generation. With millions of little boys 
and girls neglecting or suspected of neg- 
lecting their assigned homework, the ad- 
vent of television has given a new argu- 
ment to the old-timers. 


RECENT surveys by educational author- 
ities, however, indicate that the threat of 
Hopalong Cassidy to the national literacy 
is not nearly as ominous as some of the 
old-timers had feared. In fact, there seems 
to be some evidence that the present gen- 
eration of screen-gazing moppets are de- 
veloping an even keener degree of alert- 
ness, interest, and a_ proportionately 
greater amount of general information 
with respect to current affairs, travel, 
geography, politics, etc., than the youth 
of former years. It is admitted, on the 
other hand, that such subjects as mathe- 
matics and foreign languages (classic or 
modern) do not thrive well where stu- 
dents spend too much time watching TV. 


DISREGARDING the effect of TV, what 
about the school child who, for some rea- 
son or another, grows up to be an em- 
ployee with an unbalanced or insufficient 


F. R. SCHLIEPER 
MAR. 13, 1952 











amount of general information in his 
head? This is an old problem, indeed. 
The cause may be natural limitations or 
lack of early opportunities. In any event, 
business leaders are beginning to find a 
great field for adult education without 
too much expense or loss of time. If it 
helps the employee, makes him more effi- 
cient and happier in his job, is there not 
the possibility that a new form of social 
obligation, on the part of the employer, 
may be developing along these lines? 


BUSINESSMEN have, in recent years, 
been asking themselves the question of 
just what industry’s responsibility (or 
enlightened self-interest) might be, for 
filling in gaps or defects in the earlier 
schooling of employees. Some subjects, 
by their very nature, cannot be helped. 
The average business firm can do little 
about the former poor student who lacked 
interest in Caesar’s Gaul or who failed to 
get across the pons asinorum, But there 
are other things which can be taught 
easily and simply. In the field of elemen- 
tary economics, for example, which 
touches very definitely on the employee’s 
understanding of his own business, the 
employer can do something to assist the 
worker and help the business, as well. 


" leading article in this issue grew 
out of the interest of one of our own 
staff, Francis X. WELCH, in the sys- 
tematic approach made by one of the 
largest utility companies in the country, 
the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania, towards the objective of having 
its employees, at all levels, understand 
what makes the telephone business tick, 
in an economic sense, as well as in a me- 
chanical sense. 


Contrary to popular impression, Bell 
system company practices are by no 
means uniform. Our managing editor 
found out, after some analysis, including 
a personal trip to Philadelphia, that this 
Pennsylvania Bell Company’s practices 
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s your financial information 
up to the minute? : 




























his 
ed. @ Data on public utility securities are 
oy compiled at the close of each month by 
la Irving Trust Company and mailed 
vut promptly to many people who are daily 
it concerned with utility financing. 
os Information includes an index of yields 
ial on various grades of utility bonds, pre- 
Tr, ferred and common stocks . . . pertinent 
statistics on new electric and gas issues 
...asummary of reports on the recep- 
i tion of the issues. 
or If you are not receiving these timely 
or monthly studies, drop a line to our 
4 Public Utilities Department . . . we'll be 
1 glad to add your name to our mailing 
le list for the Security Price Data Sheet. 


: IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


t ONE WALL STREET «¢ NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


- Capital Funds over $119,000,000 
1 Total Resources over $1,300,000,000 
S 





WituraM N. Enstrom, Chairman of the Board Pe? a ioe 
Ricwarp H. West, President yi ig out 
Public Utilities Department & y %, | : 

P Tom P. Waker, Vice President in Charge <a 
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PAGES WITH THE EDITORS (Continued) 


J. LOUIS DONNELLY 


were at least pioneering if not unique, 
even among Bell system companies. Here 
is an organization which started after this 
problem as early as 1928. It has since 
developed a whole series of different 
courses, follow-up programs, supplemen- 
tal information aids—all designed to keep 
the intelligent employee sensitive to the 
economic operations of the telephone 
business and its relation to the business 
world at large. 


ConsIpv_ER the point made in this article 
about the lack of natural economic knowl- 
edge among present-day workers, which 
used to prevail in the old days of simpler 
business structures. This loss is the re- 
sult of the more complicated, even though 
more efficient, economy ofour present-day 
business operations. Does it follow that 
modern business management has some 
compensatory duty to replace this loss of 
general economic understanding? It is 
an intriguing and challenging question. 


* * * x 


. e Bell telephone system is the 
source of another feature article in 
this issue—“This Company Must Be 
Ready”—which begins on page 346. This 
is the story of civil defense preparations 
taken by the New York Telephone Com- 
pany and will doubtless be of interest and 
value to other utility people and regula- 
tory authorities. The author, F. R. 
SCHLIEPER, has been assistant vice presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Com- 
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pany since July 17, 1950. In the Bell tra- 
dition, he entered the service of that same 
company over three decades earlier 
(1919) as a Bronx traffic inspector, win- 
ning successive promotions since that 
time. 

* * * x 


nal Utility’s Role As the Com- 
munity’s Master Builder” is the 
title of the remaining feature article in 
this issue, beginning on page 363. If we 
read all of the claims made for different 
regions as to benefits for industrial loca- 
tion, they might seem to cancel one an- 
other. But it is still good business and 
public relations for a utility to take a lead- 
ing role in promoting its home town or 
area. J. Louris DONNELLY, of the staff of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, has 
written an article which skips around 
the country, showing what various large 
utility groups are doing to improve the 
industrial position of their respective 
service areas. 


*x* * * * 


| pwd as we had about completed work 
~ on this issue, word reached us of the 
passing of a long-time friend and mentor 
of this publication — Orlando Blodgett 
Willcox, age eighty-four—at his home in 
Englewood, New Jersey, on February 
23rd. Mr. Willcox may, perhaps, be 
more generally known to others for his 
distinguished record as a corporation 
counsel (New York firm of Choate, 
Mitchell & Ely), or as a member of the 
investment banking firm of Bonbright & 
Company, or for his numerous charitable, 
fraternal, and civic enterprises. But we 
naturally recall him as an original mem- 
ber of the Utilities Publication Commit- 
tee and as the kind and able president 
of Public Utilities Reports, Inc., continu- 
ously for a quarter-century (1925-1949). 
We know that many long-time readers 
and friends of this magazine will join us 
in sad but fond remembrance. 


THE next number of this magazine will 
be out March 27th. 
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here time and production 


count... 





typing is electric 


pewriter...is the Remington Lltelii- Conroy, 


a are among the first to realize the value of one of their principal 
commbdities—Fower! That’s why more and more of them are turning to power- 
driv emington Electri-conomy typewriters for more work, better work, 
in leatime and with less effort. It’s the true key to better performance... 


for your 


: = f ¥ - , 
: . 3] e Correspondence 
; a | Jj mae e Customer records 
fe eA 4 oe e Estimates 
~ Wy e : 





. e Legal Documents 
1} e Material Requisitions 
J e Personnel records 
a 2 e Property records 

= %) Rue oS e Purchase orders 

, : e Reports 

© | e Shipping orders 

e Vouchers 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


For your copy of “Take A Letter” (RE 8499), 
address requests to Remington Rand, Room 2508, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


fee 


. 


e * 


Remington FPand 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
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Coming IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


* 
UTILITY FINANCE AND REGULATION IN AN AGE OF INFLATION 


For a hundred years, 1815 to 1914, the western world economy experienced 
a century of stable money, when it was thought wise and moral for people 
to save and invest and for governments to live within their means. Since 
World War |, however, our American dollar has slipped two-thirds of its 
purchasing 1914 power—nearly half within the past decade. Are people 
losing faith in money, and in fixed income securities which contain no 
inflation hedge? If so, the original cost base for utility rate fixing is not 
only unrealistic but may eventually cripple these important industries in 
their competition for capital with unregulated business. There are other 
sobering and thoughtful facts brought out in this penetrating analysis by 
Fergus J. McDiarmid, second vice president, The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company. 


MOVING THE MASSES OF TOMORROW. PART I. 


Can city transit stay on the surface and still move? Has America's cele- 
brated treedom of the highways become a mockery due to the lost motion 
and frustration caused by traffic paralysis? If so, America can pay its 
money and take its choice—restrict the private car or do away with transit. 
George W. Keith, Cincinnati writer, gives us a sobering view ot the dilemma 
which faces virtually every city unless some way is tend to take transit 
off the street surface entirely. 


HOW DOES THE ELECTRIC UTILITY STAND WITH THE PUBLIC 
TODAY? 


The electric utility industry has come a long way since the troublesome days 
of the early thirties in regaining the confidence of the public for a job well 
done. But a good deal of damage was done in those times, under cover 
of necessary reform, to undermine the ability of the industry to cope with 
unfair attack from political quarters. It was necessary for the industry to 
regroup its forces and go on the offensive. J. E. Loiseau, president, Public 
Service Company of Colorado, gives us an explanation of this industry pro- 
gram to win and hold the respect and friendship of the American people. 


HOW A UTILITY MAKES YOUNG FRIENDS 


An adventure in astute public relations was started more than a decade 
ago when an alert utility executive attended a Louisiana State Fair and 
watched the wholesome efforts of farm boys and girls to help themselves 
and others. Out of this experience has grown a valuable program whereby 
the utility encourages these young people and makes young friends in the 
process. Ralph S. Child of our own editorial staff describes this human 
interest experiment in a utility's public relations effort directed towards 
its customers of tomorrow. 


* 


A | SO wc Special financial news, digests, and interpretations of court and com- 
mission decisions, general news happenings, reviews, Washington gossip, 
and other features of interest to public utility regulators, companies, 
executives, financial experts, employees, investors, and others. 
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How long is a fish? 


Fisu come in different sizes. 


There’s a big difference between the length 
of a perch and a sulphur-bottom whale. Or a 
minnow and a barracuda. 


There’s a big difference, too, as you know, in 
the size of various customers’ bills. 


Getting accurate information 


So that they may know the number of cus- 
tomers’ bills in various kilowatt-hour rate 
blocks, many utilities have their bills ana- 
lyzed by the Recording and Statistical Corpo- 
tration. Many utilities find such information 
extremely helpful in planning rate and pro- 
motional programs. 


Further, such bill analyses are quickly com- 
piled today on specially designed electric- 
mechanical equipment. As many as 200,000 
bills can be analyzed each day by our trained 


personnel, and the cost to you is but a small 
fraction of a cent per item. 


Wouldn’t you like the complete facts about 
this accurate and economical method of com- 
piling customer usage data? Write today for 
“The One Step Method of Bill Analysis.” 


4 


This Bill Frequency Analyzer—developed especially for 
utility usage data—automatically classifies and adds 
in 300 registers—in one step! 


RECORDING AND STATISTICAL CORPORATION 


100 Sixth Avenue 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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“There never was in the world two opinions alike.” 
—MonTAIGNE 


CHARLES E. WILSON 
Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 


Hersert C. Hoover 
Former President of the 
United States. 


Ropert A, TAFT 
U. S. Senator from Ohio. 


J. BRACKEN LEE 
Governor of Utah 


Joun J. O’CoNNoR 
Manager, finance department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States. 


EpITtorRIAL STATEMENT 
The Wall Street Journal. 


J. WarreEN KINSMAN 
Vice president, E. I. duPont 
de Nemours & Company. 


A. M. WEINBERG 
Research director, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. 


HERBERT R. O’Conor 


U. S. Senator from Maryland. 
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“If we use common sense and restraint and keep our 
feet on the ground we are not going to boom and bust.” 


* 


“It is said that vigilance is the price of liberty. It might 
be added that the seat of liberty must be kept near enough 
home to keep your eye on it.” 


* 


“TIt is] just as easy to get to Socialism by increased 
taxes as it is by the government taking over industry 
after industry as in Great Britain.” 


* 


“You have to cut out government as usual, waste as 
usual, and all the folderol; then the American people 
will see a good example being set and follow it.” 


* 


“A tax burden so heavy as to inhibit production, ex- 
pansion, savings, and risk-taking and to diminish incen- 
tive, can stifle private enterprise—even destroy it.” 


* 


“ _. that state of affairs where the spender is somehow 
a ‘forward looking’ person and the saver an old fogy is 
surely one of the reasons all of us shortly will be paying 
much higher taxes.” 


> 


“.. history teaches us that whenever governments com- 
mandeered more than half of the profits of business, or 
more than 30 per cent of the national income, there was 
national disaster ahead !” 


a 


“[While this is still in the experimental stage (atomic 
homogencous reactor)] the hope is that in the not indefi- 
nite future we can push a button to turn TVA power off 
and the homogeneous reactor power on.” 


* 


“History has shown all too clearly that government inter- 
vention into the daily lives of its citizens, and government 
usurpation of economic activities . . . have been followed 
inevitably by surrender of individual rights and freedoms 
by the creeping loss of individual opportunities.” 


12 
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A Cochrane Multi-Stage 
Deaerator, of elliptical de- 
sign, installed in one of 
the country’s most impor- 
tant electric generating 
stations. With a capacity 
of one million pounds per 
hour, it deaerates returned 
condensate to zero oxygen 
(0.005 cc. per liter) before 
being fed to the high pres- 
sure boilers. 


2 ee 


™ 


ed 


iN 
COCHRANE MULTI-STAGE DEAERATOR 


Cochrane originated and for many years has supplied the 
MULTI-STAGE DEAERATOR for the complete deaeration of 100% 
cold saturated water and for turbine condensate or other supplies where 
the difference in water inlet and outlet temperatures may be as small as 
20° or 30° F. It is designed as two heaters in series. The top heater is of 
the jet type and the lower heater of the down-flow tray type. In the jet 
heater, the water is heated to within a few degrees of steam tempera- 
ture and the bulk of the non-condensable gases are liberated. The water, 
with very low oxygen content, passes down to the tray heater where 
complete heating and deaeration takes place. The first heater acts as 
a direct contact vent condenser for the second heater, permitting omis- 
sion of the vent condenser. 


Write for a copy of Publication 3005. 
COCHRANE CORPORATION, 3127 N. 17th St., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


In Canada: Canadian Genera! Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto @ In Mexico: Babcock & Wilcox de Mexico, S. A., 
Mexico City © In Europe: Recuperation Thermique & Epuration, Paris 











14 REMARKABLE REMARKS—( Continued) 


Lewis HANEY 


Professor of economics, New York 


University. 


SAMUEL B, PETTENGILL 
Former Congressman from 
Indiana. 


James D. WISE 
President, Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Company, Inc. 


James A, FARLEY 
Former chairman, Democratic 
National Committee. 


James H. Durr 


U. S. Senator from Pennsylvania. 


EpiTror1AL STATEMENT 
San Francisco Cail-Bulletin. 


M. S. RUKEYSER 
Columnist. 


Watter S. HALLANAN 
Chairman, National Petroleum 
Council. 


Epiror1AL STATEMENT 
Los Angeles Times. 
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“One thing is certain, the American experiment has taken 
us on the road of collectivism, call it what you will.” 


* 


“Inflation is a species of taxation and the cruelest of all, 
No one is exempted from it. The people pay thrice, in 
prices today, in taxes tomorrow, and in the loss of their 
savings the day after.” 


> 


“Just because we have a competitive economy we 
must not lose sight of the four people for whom we are 
trustees. They are the employee, the customer, the share- 
holder, and the public at large.” 


* 


“Our public servants elected to high office have a duty 
far greater than that of merely enforcing the law and 
collecting taxes and spending our money. They have the 
duty of moral leadership in the country.” 


* 


. 

“Men can only remain free so long as they are free to 
think, Consequently a symbolism that arouses emotions to 
such pitch that they are unwilling or unable to think has 
in itself the power of destroying freedom.” 


5 


“Bureaucrats too long in power always have a tendency 
to set themselves up as idols of authority over the people, 
and the people should be ever on the alert to tear down 
the idols lest free government give way to oligarchic rule.” 


* 


“In morale building, it is well to take a page out of 
Socrates, who wisely counseled : ‘Know thyself.’ The mer- 
curial fluctuations between overconfidence at one mo- 
ment and hysterical fear the next are to be deprecated.” 


aa 


“The oil industry does not propose to surrender to So- 
cialism in any form. In ninety-two years the industry has 
performed a miracle in our American life. I dare say it 
can achieve new records and greater miracles in the 
frontiers that lie ahead.” 


* 


“ .. the fruit of Socialism is not abundance but scar- 
city. And this is probably true of any system that does 
not have or thinks it does not have to meet the test of 
the market. In a free enterprise, competitive system the 
consumer is boss. What he wants to buy, how he prefers 
to spend his money, governs what is produced in quality 
and in quantity and largely sets the price. Under Social- 
ism what shall be made, how much of it, in what grades 
and qualities are determined by an autocrat or at best 
a committee. This autocrat or committee also sets the 
price. The consumer has little or nothing to say about it.” 
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f A man is no more valuable than his information ... and this goes for our Industry, 

. too. For unless each company’s personnel knows more of the answers — the 

-T- competitive factual answers based on all that’s new and progressive within our 

0- Industry — its leadership can be challenged. 

* Informed personnel opinion... based on first-hand discussions with our 
Industry's first-rate leaders ...is worth its weight in gold —to you, and to 
the men you are training to hold important key positions. 

0- 

as 

it 
he ‘ 
Invest in your PERSONNEL! Send more 
of them to your Industry’s convention 
r and exposition 
2S ATLANTIC CITY 
OCT. 27-31, 1952 

f Here, under one roof, will be assembled a display of the finest 

e appliances, machinery and methods. Here the keenest 

‘S$ minds will discuss the outstanding problems confronting 
our Industry today. Here is the Gas Industry in all its might 


and glory . . . a source of inspiration and education for all. 


Gas Appuance Manuracturers Association, INC. 
60 E. 42nd Street » New York 17, N.Y. 
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GET LOWEST COST PER FOOT OF TRENCH 


Barber-Greene 


Ranshedd service DITCHER 
witH WYORA-CROWD 


ALL-WEATHER 
ALL-GROUND 
PERFORMANCE 


DESIGNED THROUGHOUT FOR UTILITY SERVICE 


e 15 m.p.h. road speed 052", 72", 102” cutting widths 
@ One-man operation e Digs clean trench—no ramp to be dug 
e Control of digging from cab or ground by hand 
© Fingor-tip controlled hydraulic hoist, Hydraulic backfill blade available 
Fastest digging speeds under allcon- °® Instant stop — quick reverse 
ditions — in everything from loam to e Heavier construction; better traction, 
coral rock, down to 48” deep — low bearing pressure 


FASTEST DIGGING UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
Runabout digging speeds will © TYPICAL DIGGING SPEEDS Feet per Minute 


vary according to soil condi- 
tions. Here are typical ex- 
amples of actual Runabout 
performance: in 10 hours a 
Runabout drove 53 miles and Loose Loamy Soil Ideal Conditions 12-16 | 8-12 
dug 2320’ of 5%.” x 36” et ’ ? , 

wench. Anether Runabout dug Average Gravel Soil—Loose 6-8 6-8 
ever 1460’ of coral rock — 50 Cemented Clay Gravel—Tight - 3-6 3-6 
different services in an 8-hour Caliche, Partially formed Limestone - 2-6 2-6 
day. Send for Bulletin 705-A Coral Rock or Frozen Ground - 1-5 1-5 
for full details. 





TYPE OF SOIL Boom Size | 514’ 7%" | 10%’ 
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Barber-Greene Company 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 





INOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
pave Illinois 








USES THE FEC - 
Jjeville 


LTERNATOR SYSTEM 


This forward-looking organization is 
hother one of the many Public Utilities 
ho enjoy the advantages of the L-N 
lternator System. 

in your two-way radio cars and trucks... 
wherever current demands are high... 
e L-N Alternator System will give you: 
25 to 35 amperes with engine idling 
new freedom from battery troubles 
longer battery life 


lower radio maintenance costs 
more consistent radio operation 
There are L-N Alternator Systems rated at 
50 amps. and 80 amps. for 6-volt systems; 
60 to 150 amps. for 12-volt systems. 
For all the facts, write The Leece-Neville 
Company, Cleveland 14, Ohio. Automotive 
Electric Equipment for Over 40 Years. 
Distributors in principal cities 
. Service Stations everywhere. 


BE SURE TO SPECIFY LEECE-NEVILLE 


ALTERNATOR SYSTEMS « GENERATORS « STARTING MOTORS 


REGULATORS 


¢ SWITCHES « FRACTIONAL HP MOTORS 


eville co SA So eee E> ES oie 


TRUCK DIESEL OFF-HIGHWAY PASSENGER RAILROAD MARINE INDUSTRI 





New York’s largest 


STEAM GENERAZORS 


ra; . 


me _ is Fie Ss eo re i 


a 1,450,000 Ib per hr FOS 








TER WHEEMa 


Fi zz “‘~s He? 


New York is perennially ‘‘bursting at the seams'’—but there 
is always a way to accommodate additional development. This 
is made possible by wise city planning and the far-sighted policy 
of the Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. which 
keeps ahead of New York's ever-growing demand for electricity. 
The new Foster Wheeler Steam Generator now being con- 
structed for the East River Station of the Consolidated Edison 
Company is a contemporary example of how one organization 
seeks to anticipate the needs of future populations. 


FOSTER WHEELER CORPORATION * 4 





pyitaation 


New FW Steam Generator 
for the East River Station of 
Consolidated Edison 
of New York, Inc. 


Maximum Capability 1,450,000 Ib 
Pressure Superheater Outlet 1850 
Primary Steam Temperature 


4 Superheat Control Range 
ry Peso 1,450,000 Ib 


EEWval Circulation REHEAT 


Reheat Steam Temperature 


STEAM OF SUPER PURITY — Application of 
dual circulation principle. produces steam of 
lowest contamination especially silica. 


RADIANT SUPERHEATER—in combination 
convection superheater enables attainment of 
full primary steam temperature from 25%, 
to full load. 


CONVECTION REHEATER—Location in low 
temperature zone after convection 
provides protection against all variables 

in operation. 


CONSERVATIVE FURNACE—Low heot 
absorption rates per unit area and low 
furnace exit gas temperatures. 


FOSTER WHEELER BALL MILLS —High ovail- 
ability, low maint and sustained 
fineness of pulverization. 

FOSTER WHEELER TURBULENT BURNERS —T 


action of air and fuel produces uniform 
complete combustion and even heat 


~ 











'RROADWaAY, NEW Yor«K 6, 


FOSTER TG) WHEELER 
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HOW TO SAVE THE TIME 
OF YOUR TOP EXECUTIVES 


Lighten executive loads— including your own! How? By focussing the specialized 
help of EBasco engineers, constructors and business consultants on your most trouble- 
some, time-consuming business problems. Esasco helps solve such problems efficiently 
and economically.. .without adding permanently to company payrolls or disturbing 
existing company relationships. 

Perhaps yours is a sales and marketing problem. Epasco has planned many such 
programs in a wide variety of fields. EBasco has developed insurance and pension 
plans; handled appraisals; planned and built over one billion dollars worth of new 
plants; solved financing and production problems; planned effective personnel pro- 
grams. Epasco has been serving business and industry throughout the world for 
nearly 50 years. EBaAsco will do all or any part of a job, for companies large and small. 








To find out exactly how we can serve you best, write for your copy of “‘The Inside With 
Story of Outside Help.’’ Address: Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. W, Two Rector : 

Street, New York 6, N. Y. typis 

They 

EBASCO SERVICES Ey 

_— ie, INCORPORATED — 

A EB New York + Chicago + Washington, D.C. IBM 

ASCO Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies - Consulting Engineering - Design & Construction - Financial 
»*” industrial Relations - Inspection & Expediting - Insurance, Pensions & Safety N 
"eae conso* Office Modernization - Purchasing - Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Marketing va 


Systems & Methods - Taxes - Traffic - Washington Office 
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With just the lightest touch of their fingertips your 
typists turn out beautiful work on IBM Electrics. 
They’re such easy typewriters to use. 


Every job gets done faster, almost without effort 
...each is uniformly clear, distinctive, impressive. 
IBM Electric typing is strikingly different. 


No other typewriter is so saving of your typists’ 
time and energy—and your company’s money. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 














IBM, Dept. D-2 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send illustrated folders on 
IBM Electric Typewriters. 


Name 








Company. 


Address 





City 








State 
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CEFFEL Hydraulic Turbines 


EFFICIENT * DEPENDABLE + SINCE 1862 


Another Leffel Job Well Done.. 


A view of the dam and powerhouse. 


The illustrations on this page show another instance where 
a Leffel turbine was specified for the expansion of existing 
hydraulic power facilities. For this installation a Leffel 
vertical propeller-type hydraulic turbine was used. Maximum 


rating 11,500 HP, under 67 ft. net head, speed 180 RPM. 
Lowering the runner, shaft and coverplate 


into position. From initial design through final assembly a Leffel turbine 
receives the best in skill and attention. No effort is spared 
during production to provide the materials and workman- 
ship necessary for long, trouble-free service. 
Why not contact us today about engineering your turbine 
installation or rehabilitation? Our 90 years of hydraulic 
power experience are at your service. 
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Cast steel propeller-type runner, shown on the boring mill. 





The assembled turbine in the Leffel plant. 


—— THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO. 


DEPARTMENT Pe¢ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A 








MORE EFFICIENT HYDRAULIC POWER FOR 30 YEARS 
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The Columbia Gas System's Business 


That’s why we’re showing you 


Is Everybody's Business tcc rosin ou 





HIGHER RATES ARE INEVITABLE 


This is just another way of saying that public utility rates have no special immunity from 
the economic laws governing wages and prices in general industry. 


You can find full 
details for last Until recently, Columbia’s earnings have continued reasonably satisfactory because of 
fs he constant i in the volume of sales. But now, despite i d ing eff 
ie our 1951 the constant increase in the volume of sales. But now, despite increased operating effi- 
Annual Report. ciencies, rising costs of doing business and increased taxes have caught up to us. 
Write The A 7 
Columbia Gas The cost of everything we buy—just 
System, Inc., like the cost of your everyday living— COST OF LIVING 


120 East 41st is far higher now than in 1941 vs. COST OF 
Street, RESIDENTIAL GAS 


New York 17, Yet, the cost of gas to our domestic cus- 
tomer has not changed much in all 
those 10 years. 


Look at the chart! 


Our customers certainly must appreci- 
ate that higher gas rates are inevitable. 


If we are to continue high quality service 
to our customers; if we are to satisfy the 
demands for more and more gas, we must 
earn more money. Not enough to put our 
bills to our customers up to the inflated 
level of other “cost of living” expenses. 
But enough so we can meet our obligations 
as a public service company and protect 
the investments of our stockholders. 





This is the gist of the story we are telling in full detail to the Public Service Commissions 
which regulate our rates. 


We hope that our customers, many of whom are also our stockholders—or, if not ours, 
stockholders in other public service companies who face the identical problem, realize that 
higher utility rates are inevitable. 





1951 1950 1949 





Per Per Per 
Total Share* Total Share* Total Share* 


Earnings before taxes . $39,560,932 | $2.65 | $37,107,503 $2.51 | $24,389,467 | $1.74 
Takes 2. 2 2 eo ow 22,234,843 1.49 | 19,579,619°* | 1.32 12,169,731 0.87 








Earnings available to 
common stockholders . .| $17,326,089 | $1.16 | $17,527,884 $1.19 | $12,219,736 | $0.87 





























* Based on average number of shares outstanding. 
** Includes “special charges” of $3,178,000. 


MBIA GAS SYSTEM — 
THE COLU , Gas Utilities Company, 

A d Corporation, Amere | Central Kentucky 

‘ ny, Atlantic Seaboard © : Oil Company, Ce 
CHARLESTON — ao wag erty Gen Tronsmission pr ee . Lam GROUP: The emeeeing 
Distribution Corporation, : The Ohio Fuel Gas Company: , Home Gas Company, 

Poe 1 Gos Company; COLUMBUS naa i Cumberland ond Allegheny Gas oe Oil Company. 
Mant and Heat Company, Binghampton Gas Works ginia; Olt GROUP: The Pr 
ig oe 


ff West Vir 
Inc., Natural Ges Company © 
Keystone Gas Compony, 
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MERCOID SENSATHERM 


They all eventually come to use this time honored and thoroughly 
reliable thermostat. 

It is a natural in the basic principle of thermostatic bimetal control 
operation, governed directly by room temperature changes as quickly 
as they occur, without requiring the use. of internal heater coils or 
heat antictpators. 

The Mercoid Sensatherm has an unusual record for its many years 
of service without any attention. It also maintains its newness in 
appearance indefinitely due to the patented metallic alumilite finish. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION © 4201 BELMONT AVE., CHICAGO 41, ILL 
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How to engineer a 
Transmission Line... 


A transmission line (either fuel or power) is 
planned from point A to point B. Terrain varies 
from rolling to rugged. Time is short . . . man- 
power is scarce . . . right-of-way problems are 
present. 


Step 1. 
Abrams aircrews photograph a reconnaisance 
strip over a general route outlined by customer. 


Step 2. 
Customer indicates selection of final route on 
photo enlargements. 


Step 3. 

From precision photographs, skilled Abrams tech- 
nicians plot accurate, large scale plan and profile 
sheets. Customer is now ready to proceed with 
construction. 


Let Abrams simplify your problems . . . write for 
details, free book, “Aerial Surveys and Maps from 
Photographs.” 


ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY 
CORPORATION 


LANSING | MICHIGAN U.S.A 
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What truck will save you the most? 


The answer’s a cinch! The truck that’ll save 
you the most is the one that fits your job 
the best. And that means a Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated” truck—one that’s engineered for 
penny-pinchin’ thrift on your job. 


The engine of a Dodge ‘“Job-Rated”’ truck 
is Scotch as can be with gasoline. You can 
thank its high-compression ratio for that. 
Upkeep costs are low, too, because a Dodge 
truck engine pares down costs with such 
values as chrome-plated top piston rings 
and exhaust valve seat inserts. 





Count on a thrifty Dodge ‘*Job-Rated”’ truck 
to give you more for your money right down 
the line. You’ll get greater braking safety, 
easier bad-weather starting, easier handling, 
greater comfort, and smoother riding. 


And you can get g¥rol Fluid Drive on 1-, 
34-, and 1-ton models. This Dodge exclusive 
“cushions” power for easier driving and 
longer truck life. Ask for a demonstration. 


For help and advice on the kind of truck 
which will save you the most, see your 
nearby Dodge dealer. 
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gs problems in 
gineering, Financing, 
ates, Insurance, 
rage, Distribution 


Commonwealth's skilled and 
experienced staff is available on call 
to assist you in these 

and other phases 

of your gas operations. 
Over a period of many years 
we have supplied successful 
and satisfactory services 

to manufactured, L-P 

and natural gas companies 
ranging in size from 

only a few meters 

to hundreds of thousands. 
Services covering 

such problems as: 


and subsdeavues 


Design of facilities 
Property acquisition reports 
Engineering reports on new projects 
Gas manufacturing consultation 
Cost of service and rate studies 
Studies of technical, rate and other problems 
related to mixed gas supply 
Preparation of testimony and representation 
before local and federal regulatory agencies 
Underground storage field studies 
Emergency, standby and peak-shaving supply studies 
Distribution layout or revamping to meet growing loads 
Space heating saturation problems 
Market surveys 
Insurance requirements 
Depreciation studies 
Assistance with financings 
Metering problems 
Conversions 
General contracting 


Write for our booklet describing our services. 
Address: Commonwealth Services Inc., Department E 
20 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES INC. 
COMMONWEALTH GAS CONVERSIONS INC. 


20 Pine Shed, New Yok i MY 
Gacson Michigan — Weshingln, DO 
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Twofold Benefits From The 


Analysts Journal 


J, its timely articles by the nations leading security analysts and 
economists keep you informed as to methods and trends in the 
security markets. You will be better able to present your com- 
pany in its most favorable light if you know the trend of finan- 
cial thinking as expressed in the official publication of the 
Security Analysts. 


Its advertising pages provide a means of putting your story 
across to the Analysts. There is no more direct and effective 
way to contact this influential group of investment specialists 
than to advertise in their own quarterly Journal. 
To Keep Abreast of Investment Markets 
READ THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 
* ° 
To Keep Investment Markets Abreast of Your Company 


ADVERTISE IN THE ANALYSTS JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY BY THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF SECURITY ANALYSTS 





The Analysts Journal 

20 Broad Street, Room #908 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

(0 Please enter my subscription for one year at the subscription rate of $4.00. 


(0 Please send me your advertising brochure. 
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we really make is 





Little blocks, say 2’’ x 4’’ x 8’’, don’t pile up very 
fast. 


We hang walls up in sizable panels. 


And that is an easy way to understand why 
Robertson’s real product is time. 


We make walls that are hung in place. We make 
them complete with insulation when the panels 
are delivered. We engineer them piece by piece 
in advance at the factory. We put expert crews on 
the job to place them. 


We make time, now, when time is the essence. 
We save days and weeks in finishing a building 
for use, because years have been put into the 


development of these unique skills. 


Quick is the word we practice. 


Q-Panels are fabricated from Galbestos, alumi- 
num, stainless steel, galvanized and black stee} 
in lengths up to 25'. 


Q-Panels, 3" in depth with 1%" of incombusti- 
ble insulation, have a thermal insulation value 
superior to that of a 12"' dry masonry wall with 
firred plaster interior. A single Q-Panel with an 
area of 50 sq. ft. can be erected in nine minutes 
with a crew of only five men, and twenty-five 
workmen have erected as much as an acre of wall 
in three days. 


Q-Panel construction is quick, dry, clean, and 
offers an interesting medium of architectur: 
expression. 


H. HH. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
2424Formers Bank Building SPR) Offices in 50 Principal Cities 
Pittsburgh 22, Penasylvesia CD AP F’) World-Wide Building Service 
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SERVING THE PUBLIC AND 
INDUSTRY 24 HOURS A DAY 


COLUMBIA [x= 
GAS | sou 
SYSTEM ‘= 


The Manufacturers Light and Heat Company 
United Fuel Gas Company 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 

Atlantic Seaboard Corporation 

Amere Gas Utilities Company 

Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation 
Virginia Gas Transmission Corporation 

Big Marsh Oil Company 

Central Kentucky Natural Gas Company 
Binghamton Gas Works 

Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company 
Home Gas Company 

The Keystone Gas Company, Inc. 

Natural Gas Company of West Virginia 
The Preston Oil Company 
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Edward M. Graham station of Bangor 
Hydro Electric Company, Bangor, Me. 


In the Valley of the Penobscot 


Exide-Manchex 


BATTERIES 


Here in the heart of Down-East Maine is 
one of America’s most modern electric 
utilities—the Bangor Hydro Electric Com- 
pany. It was the first station to use a 
regenerative type gas turbine, the installa- 
tion of which aroused widespread interest 
in the industry. Other items of equipment 
are equally modern. Among them are 
Exide-Manchex Batteries. 


The Exide-Manchex Batteries in the Edward 
M. Graham station provide power for 
switchgear operation. They furnish ade- 
quate emergency lighting, operate 60 indi- 
cating lamps, and run two 2-hp. lubricating 
pump motors. Exide-Manchex Batteries are 
preferred by many outstanding utility com- 
panies because they assure: 


POSITIVE OPERATION: Dependable perform- 
ance at ample voltage with no switching 
failures. 


INSTANTANEOUS POWER: High rates for switch- 
gear operation with adequate reserve power 
for dependable performance of all other 
control circuits and for emergency lighting. 


LOW OPERATING COST: Extremely low internal 
resistance. 










Installation of 60 EME-15 Exide-Manchex Batteries in 
gas turbine station of Bangor Hydro Electric Company. 
LOW MAINTENANCE COSTS: Water required 
about twice a year. No change of chemical 
solution needed during life of battery. 


LOW DEPRECIATION: Sturdy, long-life con- 
struction. 


GREATER CAPACITY in a given amount of 
space avoids overcrowding of equipment. 


These features combine to make Exide- 
Manchex your best battery buy for all control 
and substation services. 


You get all these features in the 
Exide-Manchex 


* = exclusive, long-life manchester positive 
plate. 


@ Slotted plastic separators, impervious to chemi- 
cal and electrical reaction. 


@ Plastic spacers for plate alignment. 
@ Latest development in molded glass jars. 
@ Heavy terminal posts with copper inserts for 
extra conductivity. 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CoO. 
Philadelphia 2 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
“Exide” and “‘Manchex"’ Reg. Trade-marks U.S. Pat. Of. 


aoe 1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 64 YEARS...1952 
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The tubular vent condenser with its many 
small tubes, formerly mounted on top of 
the deaerating heater shell, is replaced 
by the inlet spray unit and vent collect- 
ing hood located inside the shell. Saves 
maintenance, saves headroom, makes a 
better installation. 








The distinguishing mark of any new 
important station is apt to be the newest 
type Elliott deaerating feedwater heater 
mounted upon its storage tank, silhouetted 
against the sky. 





In these new type Elliott deaerating 
heaters, the tubular vent condenser is re- 
placed with an inlet spray unit and vent 
collecting hood which normally require 
no maintenance. Trays, formerly of heavy 
cast iron, are now of fabricated stainless- 
steel —light and corrosion-proof. Non- 
corrodible materials are used everywhere 
undeaerated water contacts the metal. All 
in all, the new unit is characteristically 
Elliott in conception, in engineering ex- 
cellence, in performance. Bulletin N-16 
gives full details. On request. 





ELLIOTT Company 


Deaerator and Heater Dept. f 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
Plants at: JEANNETTE, PA. * RIDGWAY, PA. 
AMPERE, N. J. * SPRINGFIELD, O. * NEWARK, N. J. 
DISTRICT OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
N-10010 
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Southeastern reg? Exchange, Engineering-Operation Section, begins conference, 
New Orleans, La., 1952. 
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Illuminating sagieering Society ends South Pacific coast regional conference, San 
Francisco, Cal., 2. 





4 


New England Gas Association will hold annual convention, Boston, Mass., Mar. 27, 28, 
1952. 





) 


Oklahoma Utilities Association will hold annual convention, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Mar. 27, 28, 1952. 





Tennessee Valley Public Power Association will hold annual meeting, Memphis, Tenn., 
Mar. 31, Apr. 1, 1952. 


= 





= 


Mid-West Gas Association will hold annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., € 
Mar. 31-Apr. 2, 1952. 





Association of National Advertisers begins spring meeting, Hot Springs, Va., 1952. 


=4 





American Water Works Association, New England Section, begins one-day business 
meeting, Boston, Mass., 


=f 





q Pacific Cone or, Association, Operating Economics Section, ends conference, 
Fresno, Cal., 1952. 





1 Tt gle Institute will hold annual sales conference, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 31- 
pr. 





q Iowa Independent Telephone. Association will hold annual convention, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Apr. 8, 9, 1952. 





{ American Society of Mechanical Engineers begins spring meeting, Seattle, Wash., 1952. 
§ American Water Works Asso., Southeastern Sec., begins meeting, Augusta, Ga., 1952. 





q Nebraska Telephone Association begins annual convention, Omaha, Neb., 1952. @ 








§ American Power Conference begins, Chicago, Ill., 1952. 
9 American Water Works Asso., Illinois Sec., begins meeting, Chicago, Ill., 1952. 
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Courtesy, Utah Power & Light Company 


Utility Ski Patrolman 
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The Employee Has a Right 


To Know! 


Giving the utility employee a fair and clear picture of how the 
business works—of who gets how much for what and why—is 
not a question of selling anything. On the contrary, it is buying 
something from him or her. It means buying intelligent and 
willing co-operation from those who have a right to expect that 
management will tell them what they ought to know. And like 
most everything that is bought these days, it costs money, 
demands attention and persistent planning. But it pays off; 
that’s the main result. 


By FRANCIS X. WELCH* 


T has been more than a century 
since the canny wit of Thomas 
Carlyle stuck the label of “dismal 
science” on the study of economics. 
And for the intervening generations 
of harassed students and scholars, and, 
more recently, businessmen and public 
officials, it is not difficult to under- 


_—_—— 


*Managing editor, Pustic Urmiries Fort- 
NIGHTLY, 


stand why. For few if any major 
branches of human learning have ever 
been bedeviled by a more unattractive, 
obscure, and downright esoteric litera- 
ture—at times almost approaching 
barefaced mysticism. 

And yet plain, practical economics 
has been understood and practiced 
without a scrap of book learning for 
untold ages. In the simple business or 
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agricultural operations of our own 
grandfathers, every man was his own 
economist. He had to be in order to 
survive. Chances are he never heard 
of Adam Smith or John Stuart Mill, 
or the latter-day saints of economic 
theory such as Francis Walker or 
Thorstein Veblen. 

Yet, the average American farmer, 
for example, was (and still is) a nat- 
ural born economist in his own line. 
He knows how the law of supply and 
demand works, all too well. He knows 
why egg prices are down during the 
spring laying season and why crop 
prices go up after a poor harvest. Yes, 
and he knows all about fixed charges 
on debt and depreciation reserve, about 
working capital needed for mainte- 
nance, repairs, and operating supply, 
and surplus funds needed for future 
plant investment. Only he calls them 
by such terms as paint money, tool 
money, tax money, seed money, mort- 
gage money, etc. 


A if your grandpa had a business 
in town instead of down on the 
farm, he could have pounced on the 
fallacy of Marx’s Theory of Surplus 
Value as quick as a jay bird on a June 
bug. “What’s that you say?” we would 
hear him cry in astonishment. “Every- 
thing ought to belong to labor out of 
the price of goods I sell except the bare 
cost of materials ? Why, youngster, you 
just look at this yard material, fresh 
in today from that new textile mill in 
Massachusetts — beautiful, durable, 
colorful machine loomed stuff, cheaper 
and better in every way compared with 
that drab old shoddy you see over there 
in the rag bin which I used to handle 
up to three years ago. 


“What’s the difference? Labor? 


MAR. 13, 1952 


Bosh! Why the poor fellow who usej 
to make that shoddy wrecked his health 
and went broke trying to meet th 
competition. Good, honest man, too! 
Those Massachusetts mill hands never 
worked as hard as he did, nor knew 
half as much about looming as he did, 
Yet, that new Yankee mill is making 
so much money they’ve gone on an$ 
hour day! What’s the difference you 
say? Tools! That’s the difference! The 
brains, and cunning, and money, and 
nerve that went into that New England 
mill machinery are paying off! Yep, 
that’s the difference all right, and it’s 
worth every penny of it, too!” 


ND it wasn’t just grandpa, the store 
proprietor, who knew exactly 
what made the mare go in the good old 
days. Everybody on the premises 
knew—or they didn’t stay around 
long. There were the grandpa counter 
clerks, the grandma widow lady who 
kept the books, the handy man in the 
storeroom, and even the boy who 
swept out the place mornings and 
nights, delivered orders, and helped 
with the shipping crates. 

They all knew, because they could 
see with their own eyes the cor 
stant battle between the income and the 
outgo. They well knew that on the out- 
come of the monthly battle depended 
the payroll and possibly their jobs— 
no light matter in those days. No won- 
der they all helped with promoting the 
business around town, watching what 
the competition was up to. No wonder 
they scouted, on their own, for buying 
or selling opportunities, and cheered 
when the boss scored a trade triumph 
The whole shop was full of economists 
according to their fashion and sufi- 
cient to their needs. 
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THE EMPLOYEE HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW! 


opAY, we have such a different 

general business community setup. 
It has all the obvious advantages, in- 
fnitely better working conditions, 
igher wages, 5-day weeks, extra over- 
ime and vacation with pay, pensions 
pnd other fringe benefits, job security, 
pnd regular promotion schedules. But 
with the passing of the old simple small 
establishments, where everybody on 
he job knew what everybody else did, 
pnd why, and just about how the busi- 
ness stood all the time, we also lost 
some important values. We lost that 


itsqmold generation of homemade econo- 


Only mass production and job spe- 
alization could have made possible 
mil the modern economic advantages of 
present-day industrial employees. But 
by the same token (indeed, by the very 
process ), the present-day workers have 
tended to become locked off into water- 
tight compartments, widely separated 
divisions, more and more remote from 
the over-all picture of the business as 
a whole, as a going and paying con- 
cern. 

It is in such a vacuum that inaccu- 
rate ideas can easily be conceived and 


“spread and further distorted among 


employees. The false impression that 
‘meny large-scale business must always 
and inevitably be making a terrificly 
high profit is an all too common by- 
‘Bproduct of this age of specialization. 


e 


Why is that ? These modern American 
workers are virtually all conscientious 
employees, good and loyal Americans, 
who want to do a fair day’s work fora 
fair day’s pay. There is no question 
here of subversive ideology. Chances 
are they know no more, and care less, 
about Marxian theories than grandpa 
and his help. But neither are they like- 
ly to know very clearly just what 
makes the business operate profitably 
and what that means to their own jobs 
in increased opportunities! Nor is this 
a vacuum that can be casually filled 
with mail-order brochures, from well- 
meaning sources outside the particular 
industry, extolling such abstract vir- 
tues as the “enterprise system.” 


HE question arises at this point— 

whose responsibility is this? The 
employees themselves? Hardly. They 
cannot be expected to equip themselves 
with a working knowledge of economic 
theory before coming to work as line- 
men, telephone operators, office clerks, 
etc. Furthermore, even the relatively 
few college and professionally trained 
employees have an_ all-too-human 
tendency to forget the frigid fare that 
passes as formal economic education, 
even if indeed they ever absorbed it. 
Actual experience can throw the clear 
light of practical understanding on the 
matter much better than economic the- 
ory. What is obviously lacking here is 


very factors of large-scale organization which made pos- 


q “Ir is a paradox of modern business enterprise that the 


sible so much higher wages, fewer hours, and all the other 
working benefits, operate at the same time to isolate the 
individual employee. He becomes shut off from the close, 
practical appreciation of the business as a whole.” 
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a modern substitute for that old-fash- 
ioned practical economic horse sense 
that grandpa and his people absorbed 
in a natural way from the very sim- 
plicity of the old-time small business 
organization. 

It is a paradox of modern business 
enterprise that the very factors of 
large-scale organization which made 
possible so much higher wages, fewer 
hours, and all the other working bene- 
fits, operate at the same time to isolate 
the individual employee. He becomes 
shut off from the close, practical ap- 
preciation of the business as a whole. 
Unless he is helped, he is tempted to 
think of his job more and more in 
terms of mere mechanical operation— 
mending lines, keeping store, filing 
mail—whatever it happens to be. Such 
a vacuum can become a mischievous 
mental trap for the best-paid, best- 
treated, most comfortably living soci- 
ety of workers in world history. But 
is it their fault? 

Does it not seem that business man- 
agement must face up to this respon- 
sibility? Oddly enough business man- 
agement can, and sometimes does, de- 
velop a blind spot concerning this re- 
sponsibility which really amounts to 
an obligation towards the employee. It 
has happened that a progressive com- 
pany which spares no expense on giv- 
ing its workers the finest up-to-date 
equipment, safety devices, employment 
security, and comfortable surround- 
ings can calmly neglect a psychological 
hunger of their employees-—a desire, 
which may have to be stimulated at 
first, to know what makes the business 
pay and grow. The word “hunger” is 
used advisedly, because if the problem 
is approached from the standpoint of 
explaining just what the company’s 
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financial success means to the em- 
ployee, he is eager to learn. And having 
learned he is definitely more content in 
his work and generally likely to render 
far more satisfactory service. 


S° much by way of background toa 
story of a unique experience which 
made one system operating company 
of the Bell organization decide (1) 
that it is the responsibility of manage- 
ment to fill in certain gaps of general 
business knowledge among its em- 
ployees; (2) that such an educational 
program must be systematic, continv- 
ous, enjoyable, provocative to the em- 
ployee’s individual self-interest and 
participation, and conducted on com- 
pany time at company expense. 

Those are two meaty points in that 
foregoing paragraph! Each adjective 
requires some elaboration to see just 
what steps this company took, and is 
taking, in actual practice to make its 
employee educational program fill the 
bill and ring the bell. But the reason 
why the Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania ever embarked on such 
a program, in the first place, is worthy 
of note. 


Multiple Steps; But One Over-all 
Objective 

AS far back as 1928, the company 

sensed the need and desire of its 
people to know something more about 
the company for which they worked. 
So the vice president and general man- 
ager and others began going out to 
each district to speak with district em- 
ployees and their families at off-hour 
meetings. This was the company’s firs! 
planned step, even though a number of 
other steps were to follow. The district 
meeting talk takes forty minutes and 
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THE EMPLOYEE HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW! 





Sample of Company Bulletins Asking and Answering 
Simple Questions 


“Question : Why not pass a law to make everybody rich? , , 
“ANSWER: Because that would not create jobs and prosperity. Buying power isn’t 
money—it is production. It’s creating clothing and cars and housing—the things people 


want. I have more buying power if 


I produce more of the things you want because I 


can trade those things for more of what Vee make. 


“If dollars made prosperity, we woul 


only have to pass a minimum wage law guaran- 


teeing some such wage as $50,000 a year. Everybody would be rich. : 
“But, with no further incentive to earn and to profit, there would be no production. 
Nobody would deliver your newspaper or your milk because everybody would be rich 


and nobody would have to work. 


“With huge quantities of dollars in everyone’s hands, the dollars would soon lose their 
purchasing power and everybody would starve to death unless they decided to get back 


to work, producing goods and services.” 





asian aiieaeastiiill 


last year 22,000 employees and 5,600 
members of their families partici- 
pated. Later the employee magazine, 
The Telephone News, began to carry 
simple articles on the company’s busi- 
ness economics—a trend to later steps. 
In 1942, the company developed sev- 
eral discussion courses, covering such 
policies as wages, working conditions, 
and benefits. In 1943, a 2-day confer- 
ence on “General Policies and Labor 
Relations” was started for manage- 
ment and supervisory employees. 
Very early in the program, however, 
company officials began to sense that 
even some of their older employees did 
not know the difference between bonds 
or stocks. Supervisory employees, re- 
sponding to a survey taken in 1943, 
showed a hazy understanding of the 
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distinction between debt and equity, 
and the function of depreciation. 

This put a serious educational ques- 
tion up to the management. Was it 
worth the effort trying to make em- 
ployees understand how the business 
operates, and what they should get out 
of working for it—when they did not 
even know the basic terms of business 
finance? Company officials confirmed 
this impression that the employees 
lacked basic understanding by sitting 
in the classes and listening to the ques- 
tions raised. 


HE situation seemed to call for 
some brief refresher course in 
elementary economics. And that is 
what the company decided to have. 
Perhaps the most important considera- 
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tion, however, was the approach. 
“Educational program?” The very 
words have an unattractive connota- 
tion, as if the company were trying 
to sell the employee something for his 
own good or otherwise. 

Admitted, there is no simple answer 
to the question of which is the right 
way, or best way, to go about “teach- 
ing” the employee anything more about 
the business than the actual duties of 
his or her own job. The attitude of 
many towards “education,” as such, is 
too often like one’s attitude towards 
medicine. We agree it is good for us, 
but we still don’t like it. 

What was the alternative approach? 
The key seems to lie in the assumption 
that the employee really wants to know 
what the business is all about. It can 
be assumed that he has a personal 
interest in getting an explanation of 
how these business operations affect 
his job, and his future. On these points, 
he has a right to know! The manage- 
ment has a duty to tell him. There is 
really nothing new in this approach. 
But this spirit of presentation spells 
the difference between passing some 
candy around and, well, passing the 
medicine bottle. It is the subtle distinc- 
tion between presenting the desirable, 
in contrast to reaching for a desired 
result. 


bby most substantial course, and, 
to some extent, the keystone of 
this over-all employee training pro- 
gram, was the establishment in 1945 
of a course in economics for super- 
visory employees, conducted by an out- 
side college professor, Dr. C. W. 
Hasek, formerly head of the economics 
department of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. This course was originally de- 
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signed for supervisory People who 
have not had an economics course in 
their professional training. But it has 
now been enlarged to include every. 
body who wishes to attend. 

In 1947 the Bell company manage- 
ment invited the presidents of the un- 
ion locals to attend and ten of them 
did so. After they sat through all but 
the last meeting, they came in to the 
final session and said: “Well, we 
haven’t had the propaganda so far. We 
will probably get it all today.” They 
did not get it that day, nor any other 
day, and they were pleased if not a lit- 
tle surprised. One hundred union offi- 
cers have now attended Dr. Hasek’s 
course. 


HAT, in a way, is the theme of all 
these Bell employee programs for 
economic training. The company was 
not trying to sell the employee any par- 
ticular viewpoint. Nor was it trying to 
slant the material, so as to support or 
justify managerial policy on wages, 
rates, financing, or any other issue 
upon which there might be a reason- 
able difference of opinion. The com- 
pany’s sole and simple aim was, and is, 
to give the employee a tool, to help him 
in his own work. A knowledge of ele- 
mentary economics of any business is 
not only a tool for successful opera- 
tion, but it is an indispensable tool. 
After all, if we consider the funda- 
mental economics of any business, we 
can quickly see that they do not in- 
volve, of themselves, any special inter- 
est—any more than the abstract proc- 
ess of balancing a set of account books 
involves ideological slant, or material 
for propaganda purposes. True, spe 
cial interpretations may be drawn, 
after the economic facts have been 
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established. But the plain relationship 
between how much it cost to start a 
business, how much to operate it, how 
much to keep it expanding to meet the 
demand, how much to attract capital 
—all of these are merely demonstrable 
facts pointing to natural mathematical 
conclusions. 


0’ course, Bell management, like 
any other business organization, 
would doubtless like to have its em- 
ployees understand, and sympathize 
with, the company’s viewpoint and pol- 
icy on controversial matters. But that 
was something to be kept entirely out- 
side of these training courses. It might 
be supposed that—once well-grounded 
in the fundamental economics of the 
over-all telephone business—the em- 
ployees are in a better position, better 
equipped mentally, to reach reasonable 
answers in the area of controversial 
policy questions. But, again, such a 
result if it materialized was a by-prod- 
uct, not an integral part of the pro- 
gram. 

Naturally, there will develop some 
difference between the employee who 
knows where the money comes from 
to pay for his job, and other company 
expenses and obligations—as com- 
pared with the employee who doesn’t 
know or care, how or why his em- 
ployer takes in money, or pays it out. 


Obviously, the first is likely to be more 
intelligent in his dealings with man- 
agement, and be able to look out for 
his own interest more carefully than 
the second. 

The initial problem, of course, was 
to get this whole picture across to the 
employees. How could they be sure 
that these courses were not going to 
be “loaded” ? How could they be sure 
that Hasek’s course, for example, was 
worth their time? In short, what was 
in it for them? 

It was to assure the employee of an 
independent approach that an outside 
economist was brought into the pic- 
ture. The courses were scheduled 
“within hours” (at the company’s ex- 
pense). Most important was the stress 
placed upon the simple approach and 
the employee’s own interest. It was 
realized that the employees must par- 
ticipate, if they are going to make the 
information their very own. There- 
fore, about half the time was assigned 
to letting the employees do their own 
talking—to the instructor, and to each 
other. 


AS to the simplicity of the approach, 
Dr. Hasek cut straight through 
all the unattractive documentation, 
special terminology, and gobbledegook 
of the conventional economics course. 
In other words, the approach taken was 


e 


“ONLY mass production and job specialization could have 
made possible all the modern economic advantages of 
present-day industrial employees. But by the same token 
(indeed, by the very process), the present-day workers have 
tended to become locked off into watertight compartments, 
widely separated divisions, more and more remote from the 
over-all picture of the business as a whole, as a going and 


paying concern.” 
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basically the way our old grandpa, the 
storekeeper, would have explained 
things in his shop to the new hired 
hands, or to the older ones. 

The length of this course is eight 
days—one day every alternate week 
with reading assignments for the next 
lecture. There follows a summary of 
the various topics covered: 


Meaning of Economics 
Wealth and Income 
The Capitalistic System 
The Business Organization 
Labor in Production 
Industrial Management 
Volume of Production 
Standard of Living 
Determination of Prices 
Problems of Cost 
Competition and Monopoly 
Money Related to Price 
Distribution of Income 
Income from Land Capital 
Income from Labor and Man- 
agement 
Reasons for Depression 


This course has been given to 2,300 
management employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, 
which is more than half of all super- 
visory employees. 


“You and Business’—Jonesville 


D* HaseEx’s 8-day course became 
the foundation of several supple- 
mental and follow-up activities. Al- 
most as a by-product was a shorter 
(one-day) course started in 1946. 
Originally for vocational employees of 
the Bell company’s commercial depart- 
ment, it was called “You and Busi- 
ness.” This is a sort of streamlined 
review of simple economic laws and 
their application to the telephone busi- 
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ness. As of the fall of 1951, it had 
been given to all (commercial) super- 
visory employees, representing ap- 
proximately 3,000 management peo- 
ple and 2,133 vocational people in the 
commercial department. 

One characteristic of any telephone 
company is that it employs a large 
number of young women, both as op- 
erators and as business representatives. 
Thousands of these girls, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-two, are 
just out of high school. With all due 
respect, it will be readily seen that 
the average young lady of that age and 
background has little or no practical 
concept of business operations, as such. 
Anyone who has ever had “allowance” 
discussions, with one or more daugh- 
ters in that age bracket, in his own 
home, will be especially appreciative. 


HE company’s objective was to 

give these young ladies an under- 
standing of the business which is their 
livelihood. This one-day course has 
two parts: (1) a simple discussion of 
general economics and how they fit 
into the Bell system. This is essentially 
an appreciation of that very important 
person—the customer ; and that other 
very important person—the employee; 
and that third necessary party to all 
business enterprise—the owner. This 
first half concludes with a discussion 
of those simple economic fundamen- 
tals—prices, wages, finances, value of 
money, supply and demand, but always 
in terms of practical application to the 
telephone business! (2) The second 
part is fun. It is a demonstration of 
the first part, in the form of a game, in 
which all the girls play a part. The 
company instructors call it “Jones- 
ville.” 
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Two Methods of Helping Employees Understand 
= grass-roots approach to the employees’ understanding ob- 
viously works from the ground up—towards a centralized unity 
of interest in the economic system as a whole. This ts a reverse of the 
method used by some national business organizations and others who 
strive to educate the employees’ knowledge of the enterprise system 
with centrally prepared ‘packaged’ materials, reprints, etc., distribution 
from the top down. Both methods are undoubtedly beneficial—in fact 
anything is beneficial that gets the message across.” 





Jonesville has been a great success 
in making the company’s business op- 
erations clear to these young ladies, 
because it is really a small-scale model 
city. Like the doll toy village of their 
childhood play days, it is set up right 
in front of them. It is complete with 
houses, streets, stores, schools, and 
churches—but no telephone service! 
The ladies immediately see that this 
need of telephone service creates a 
business opportunity. They also see 
after some material discussion, that it 
will take money to get such a business 
started. So, stage money—phony thou- 
sand dollar bills—are passed around. 
The girls are asked to forget they are 
employees and to imagine they are 
potential investors, with that much 
money in the bank. 


pen then on, the girls develop their 
own demonstration. They realize 
the need of customers for service, the 
need of more money than they have 
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(theoretically) to start the plant op- 
erating. This discussion naturally leads 
to an explanation of stocks and bonds, 
and the difference between the two. 
Next they float their own “bond is- 
sues” (up to a third of the capital re- 
quired. Here debt ratio is explained. ) 
They float “stock issues.” Then, they 
elect a president, treasurer, and other 
officers from among their own group. 
Those not elected become directors. 

Next, they proceed to estimate rate 
requirements, in terms of how many 
customers can be sold service, and what 
will be necessary for expenses, which 
are explained. They become acquainted 
with depreciation, taxes, payrolls, and 
other “bills” presented to the “treas- 
urer.” 

After these “bills” are paid, they 
see what is left to pay bond interest 
(and what would happen if it were not 
paid) and they see the balance left for 
stock dividends and (rainy day) sur- 
plus. 
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Because the one-day course (which 
is all covered in a 12-page illustrated 
booklet) reduces to bare and simple 
essentials the more complete coverage 
of Dr. Hasek’s course, this writer will 
touch briefly on the six questions which 
are answered: (1) What is business? 
(2) What is money? (3) Why the 
division of the business? (4) Why the 
division of money? (5) What is pro- 
duction? (6) What are management’s 
tasks? 

Answering the two questions “What 
is business?” and “what is money?” 
the employee is shown how business is 
merely the production of goods and 
services that people want. It could not 
be conducted without money. He is 
shown that money, of itself, is value- 
less without business, and that this re- 
lationship between business production 
and the value of money is what is 
known as the law of supply and de- 
mand. 


eo the heading of “Who Gets 
the Money Received for Goods 
and Services,” the relationship between 
the customer (who pays in the money) 
and the workers and investors (who 
are paid out of the money) is devel- 
oped. The employee is then shown 
how he participates directly (through 
wages) while the owners, who fur- 
nish the dollars for production, par- 
ticipate through earnings on their in- 
vestment. He is further shown how 
he himself acts in all three rdles: (a) 
as an employee getting wages from the 
telephone company ; (b) as a customer 
of other business, as well as of the 
telephone business, every time he buys 
goods and services ; and (c) as an own- 
er, if he has insurance policies or bank 
accounts or stocks or bonds. 
MAR. 13, 1952 


| pepe the heading of “Division of 
Labor” the employee is told why 

it is mecessary to specialize jobs, 
through such separate departments as 
accounting, commercial, plant, and 
traffic—because that is the only way to 
increase production and give good per- 
formance. The over-all task of man- 
agement is to organize this production 
so as to serve all three groups: (1) 
customers; (2) employees; (3) own- 
ers. Incidentally, the employee is told 
that management and workers are the 
same people but they are at different 
stages of their careers. This responsi- 
bility of management for balancing 
wants of all three groups is indicated 
in the accompanying brief table from 
the company’s booklet. (See page 343.) 
The importance of production is 
made clear through the “umbrella 
parable.” The employee is told about a 
worker, Joe, who used to make one 
umbrella an hour with hand tools. He 
got 75 cents an hour for his work. His 
boss got only a dollar for the umbrella 
so there was no return for the owner 
of the business. Everybody was dis- 
satisfied ; Joe wanted more money; the 
customer wanted a cheaper umbrella; 
and the employer wanted to see some 
return on his investment. So, Joe, who 
used to stand up to use his old hand 
tools, was given a machine where he 
could sit down. Now Joe produces two 
umbrellas an hour. Result: Joe now 
gets a dollar an hour; the customer 
gets an umbrella for 75 cents; and the 
owner gets a return of 15 cents because 
volume purchases lower material costs. 
The concluding presentation in this 
simple sketch of telephone business op- 
erations is a review of a hypothetical 
telephone company. Using simple 
round figures the employee is shown 
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the amount of revenues taken in a year, 
and how 51 per cent must be taken out 
for salaries, social security, benefits, 
etc., plus amounts for taxes and other 
expenses, including depreciation. He 
is shown the amount returned to the 
investors, as interest on bonds or stock 
dividends, and what must be put aside 
for the “rainy days” (surplus). 


Other Parts of the Bell Program 


S° far, this article has mentioned 
five different phases of economic 
training for employees of the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. 
Just to keep these straight, in chrono- 
logical order, there were: (1) the dis- 
trict meetings started in 1928; (2) the 
organizational discussion courses be- 
gan in 1942 for all vocational em- 
ployees; (3) in 1943, the general 
policy and labor relations conferences 
were started for management and 
supervisory employees; (4) the 8-day 
course under Dr. Hasek started in 
1945; (5) the streamlined one-day 
course, called “You and Business,” 
started in 1946. 


The company has further devel- 
oped other training courses covering 
special phases of employee relations. 
A one-day conference for 5-year em- 
ployees, “Let’s Talk about the Busi- 
ness,” stresses certain phases of the 
business in which the employees would 
be especially interested—such as pen- 
sion plans, working conditions, oppor- 
tunity for advancement, and public 
relations. This course has been given 
to about 31 per cent of vocational and 
management employees. 

Finally and very important is the 
follow-up reminder technique. The 
company recognized that it is very easy 
for almost any one to forget these 
things, even though once learned and 
well understood. To this end, the com- 
pany employee magazine, The Tele- 
phone News, fulfills, among other 
things, an important function of fol- 
low-up instruction. Touching on one 
point after another, from month to 
month, spreads, cartoons, graphs, etc., 
hammer away at the essential economic 
facts. The ingenuity of the treatment 
has won widespread recognition. 


e 
If You Were Managing a Telephone Business 


You job as manager would be, first, to organize the production of the business 
so as to serve the customers. To do this you would have to estimate how much 
money you need and find the investors to own the business or lend money to it— 
either as bonded debt with guaranteed interest, or in return for capital stock which 
would earn dividends out of profit. You would also have to hire employees and train 
them. But when you, as management, have done all that, you would find that all 
three groups (customers, employees, and investors) want different things from this 
business you are managing. So you would have to develop a business policy to take 
care of all three along the following lines: 


Groups Wants 


Customers Quality service that fills a 
need at low cost. 


Policy 
“To furnish best possible 
telephone service at the low- 
est possible costs. .. .” 
“Consistent with fair treat- 
ment of employees.” 
“.. Sufficient return to the 
owners to assure the finan- 
cial integrity of the busi- 
ness,” 


la i I ee, ee 


Good salary and working 
conditions. 

Security and good return 
for their savings. 


Employees 
Owners 
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NE of the most effective of these 
was the simplified distinction 
made in a recent issue, between the 
money received by the company from 
customer bills and the money received 
through investment. When you state 
that distinction in formal terms—op- 
erating revenues, current receipts, in- 
vestment funds, etc., it may not mean 
very much to the average busy em- 
ployee. 

But here’s how the company 
translated it into crystal clear, every- 
day terms. Under a double-page 
spread, with a banner line: “Why Are 
Two Kinds of Dollars Needed?” The 
Telephone News illustrates the differ- 
ence between GO dollars—which are 
the “customers’ dollars” paid on bills, 
and GROW dollars, which are the 
“investors’ dollars” paid on stocks. The 
illustration points out how the GO 
dollars take care of wages, taxes, sup- 
plies, repairs, and maintenance, etc., 
while the GROW dollars take care of 
buildings, switchboards, cable, dial 
equipment, furniture, vehicles, etc. 

Repetition of such points, in the em- 
ployee magazine, keeps the employees 
alert to the salient factors of telephone 
business operations. Along the same 
idea of spot pill-by-pill treatment, in- 
stead of large unpalatable doses, are 
the simple cartoon series of pamphlets 
(four tiny pages) distributed to all 
employees throughout the system. 
Each humorously illustrated pamphlet 
carries only one single economic idea— 
repeating the ABC’s of telephone busi- 
ness economics. A single example of 
the accompanying text (No. 4 of a 
series, “There Ought to Be a Law!”’) 
will give the reader an idea of the 
treatment. (The text and cartoon are 
shown on page 337.) 
MAR, 13, 1952 


Relationship of Program to 
Enterprise System 


ii will be noticed here that not much 
has been said about such abstract 
ideals as the Enterprise System, or the 
Clash of Ideologies, or the threat of 
“Creeping Socialism,” etc. Does this 
have a place in the Bell of Pennsyl- 
vania program? It definitely does, 
But this company has found, by ex- 
perience, that abstract discussion, 
which is not brought down to specific 
everyday application to the telephone 
business, is not readily grasped or re- 
membered by many otherwise willing 
and co-operative employees. 

Other industries have recently been 
finding, through surveys and employee 
opinion research, that such terms as 
“the enterprise system” and “Social- 
ism” and “regimentation” do not al- 
ways mean as much to their employees 
as they do to those who use them. Yet, 
these same employees readily approve 
of the enterprise system—when it is 
translated in terms of their own needs: 
wages, opportunities for advancement, 
living standards, etc. 

The management of Bell of Penn- 
sylvania, therefore, felt that the best 
course to follow was on-the-job in- 
struction, in terms of the telephone 
business, which the company’s em- 
ployees can see and best understand. 
Of course, anything else, perhaps 
planned and worked out at some cen- 
tralized national level, to inspire the 
employees to loyalty to our American 
way Of life, is all to the good. The Bell 
of Pennsylvania’s technique, however, 
is to stress the grass-roots approach. 


Ee grass-roots approach to the 
employees’ understanding obvi- 
ously works from the ground up— 
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towards a centralized unity of interest 
in the economic system as a whole. 
This is a reverse of the method used 
by some national business organiza- 
tions and others who strive to educate 
the employees’ knowledge of the enter- 
prise system with centrally prepared 
“packaged” materials, reprints, etc., 
distribution from the top down. Both 
methods are undoubtedly beneficial— 
in fact anything is beneficial that gets 
the message across. 


D™ this grass-roots, from ground 
up, approach tend to isolate this 
company’s employee program from a 
better understanding of the American 
enterprise system as a whole? This 
company management thinks not. On 
the contrary, it feels that if each in- 
dustry were to account for the training 
of its own people—primarily in terms 
of understanding that particular busi- 
ness—the result would be a better mass 
understanding of the whole picture of 
how our enterprise system works and 
why it works so much better than any 
other system. 

In strict mathematics we know that 
the whole cannot be greater than the 
sum of all its parts. But in dealing 
with a dynamic field such as human un- 
derstanding, we know that we can 


THE EMPLOYEE HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW! 





often tap spontaneous springs of in- 
ternal inspiration. By working with 
separate groups—each dealing with its 
own economic problems—a commu- 
nity of interest in our economic system 
can be inculcated. 


N other words, the telephone em- 
ployee who knows how and why his 
business operates has a good idea that 
the other fellow’s business must op- 
erate pretty much along the same lines. 
Suppose, then, that the railroad indus- 
try, the steel industry, and all the other 
industries in the given community, 
followed a similar policy of grass- 
roots economic education of their own 
employees—in terms of their own busi- 
ness! Would it follow that the steel 
worker and the railroad worker would 
meet their neighbor and friend—the 
telephone worker—on previously well- 
prepared grounds of common under- 
standing? This is another way of sug- 
gesting that while general economics 
is the same for every business the 
individual employee’s understanding 
may be increased if it is explained to 
him in a familiar form. That, in a 
word, is the theory of the approach 
taken in the employee economic train- 
ing program of Bell Telephone of 
Pennsylvania. 





74 HE Socialist teaches that freedom of enterprise and the 
operating of a business for a profit are sinful. The 


so-called St. Johns of this ideology are those at work destroy- 
ing this system a segment at a time. Anyone with a fair under- 
standing of history must now realize that only by the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of thought and enterprise, combined with a 
spiritual application of the Golden Rule in a practical way, in 
line with the true American tradition, can human evolution 
and civilization go steadily forward.” 

—DanieEt B. Noste, Secretary-manager, 

Pacific Development Association. 
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This Company Must Be Ready 


A discussion of defense preparations of the New York 
Telephone Company. No public utility can be indif- 
ferent to civil defense or fall into the common 
fatalistic attitude that there will probably be no 
bombs dropped, or if they are—“what’s the use?” 


By F. R. SCHLIEPER* 


HERE is no doubt about it—we 
must be ready. The people in the 
territory we serve will depend on 
us, the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, to carry the main ‘burden of 
communications should a war emer- 
gency arise. 
We think we are prepared now and 
will be better prepared with each pass- 
ing month. Here is our story: 


The Company’s Plant and 
Background 


Oo" facilities are in better shape 
than ever to carry on in emer- 
gencies. The telephone forces are 
greater in number and better trained 
than ever before. 

Our vast program of expansion and 
improvement, totaling more than 

*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
Editors.” 
MAR. 13, 1952 


$900,000,000 since January, 1946, has 
provided New York state with a tele- 
phone service that is better, and a sys- 
tem that is far larger, than that of 
1941. Plant and facilities have been 
increased more than 60 per cent and 
the company’s present force of 71,000 
employees represents a rise of 80 per 
cent from the 1941 figure. 

Our company, as well as other mem- 
bers of the Bell system, has had a great 
deal of experience in meeting emer- 
gencies. The nature of the business— 
providing a public service around the 
clock over facilities that traverse wide 
areas—has demanded a state of pre- 
paredness not necessary in most other 
enterprises. Telephone plant is in- 
stalled and maintained according to 
plans which minimize the effect of 
damage on service. 

When fire, flood, hurricane, or any 
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catastrophe disrupts service in a sec- 
tion of the territory we serve, standing 
emergency procedures are immediate- 
ly put into effect. Predesignated ad- 
ministrative groups direct restoration. 
Trained craftsmen and supplies are 
available immediately in the vicinity. 
If more help is needed emergency 
crews are dispatched from other locali- 
ties. Additional supplies are sent from 
central supply houses. If the damage 
is so great that more help is needed, 
the crews and supplies of other Bell 
companies are at our disposal. The 
interchange of man power and equip- 
ment among the various companies can 
be made at any time because equipment 
and operating practices are standard 
throughout the Bell system. 






















| ganerses and dependable telephone 
service will be essential for gov- 
ernment officials, civil defense authori- 
ties, police and fire departments, the 
armed forces, and the public. We will 
need telephone facilities to direct re- 
pair work and restore service in a dam- 
aged area. 

Telephone service can be depended 
on. Here are some of the reasons why : 


1. The company’s facilities are wide- 
spread and well protected. The plant 
is designed and built to withstand 
severe strains. It is provided in quan- 
tity necessary to handle a vast amount 
of normal communication service daily 
with a minimum of delay. 

2. In the larger cities—potential 
first-line targets—almost all cable is 
underground and relatively safe from 
atomic attack. 


3. The wires follow many routes. 


_ 4. Many existing or quickly estab- 
lished alternate routes for long-dis- 
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tance and local calls would be utilized. 

5. Vital central office equipment is 
installed, in most cases, in steel frame 
or reinforced concrete buildings which 
are built to carry floor loads twice as 
great as standard office buildings. They 
are scattered throughout cities. In 
New York city, for instance, 60 widely 
separated buildings contain the mecha- 
nism which serves the city. The 3,300,- 
000 telephones in the city are con- 
nected to central offices in all parts of 
the city by 13,000,000 miles of under- 
ground wires in cables. 

6. Dial operation—more than 80 
per cent of the telephones served by 
the company are dial operated—af- 
fords greater dependability because 
the mechanism is ready to serve a maxi- 
mum demand at all times. 

7. In spots where damage is experi- 
enced almost instantaneous adjust- 
ments would be made in the system 
to route calls around the disaster zone. 

8. Telephone people would be ready 
to restore service in a damaged area 
as soon as it is safe to enter. A fleet of 
company trucks, loaded with the wire, 
cable, and tools necessary for repairs 
would be prepared to move into the 
bombed area. 

9. Telephone people are working in 
close co-ordination with the armed 
forces to see that the communication 
needs of the military will be met. 
Since the start of civil defense activity 
in this state in the spring of 1950 many 
telephone people have been assisting 
civil defense officials on the state, coun- 
ty, and city levels in planning all phases 
of communications and in providing 
the telephone services required. Much 
has been done to insure the continuity 
of these services in an emergency 
period. 
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HE flexibility, reliability, and wide 

dispersion of our personnel and 
facilities; our long experience in han- 
dling emergencies of many kinds; the 
expansion and improvement of our 
plant; and the skill and devotion of 
our personnel are measures of the 
company’s ability to serve. 

On this firm base the company 
has organized to meet the problems 
peculiar to defense and has embarked 
on an extended program of defense 
activity. 


The Program 


S company’s defense program is 
designed to provide more and 
more assurance of the continuity of 
service under wartime conditions and 
the steps that have, or will be taken, 
are with that in mind. 


For some time, all major projects 
of change, growth, or betterment haye 
been considered not only as to their 
value in enabling us to furnish more 
and improved telephone service, but 
as to whether they will contribute to 
the dispersion of our facilities, en. 
hance the system’s flexibility, and 
further insure our ability to meet the 
demands of war. 

For example, we recently placed in 
service a new cable linking Queens 
with the Bronx. As a result we now 
have six separate water crossings for 
service to and from Long Island. In 
the first part of next year, another new 
route, using radio, will be put in opera- 
tion to handle calls between suburban 
Long Island and distant places. 

Much of the telephone business 
between New York city and New 
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Jersey passes over our cables in ve- 
hicular and railroad tunnels. Alternate 
routes are planned and additional 
cables will be placed in tunnels not now 
being used. Also, many circuits run 
into, and out of, buildings in the south- 
ern part of Manhattan. Some of these 
have been, and others will be, arranged 
for better protection by proceeding 
entirely underground. In addition, to 
avoid lower Manhattan, more of these 
facilities will terminate farther up- 
town. 

To provide further dispersion and 
to provide for the routing of calls over 
alternate facilities, many calls between 
downstate and upstate points are now 
sent over circuits running via toll cen- 
ters in New England. 


N™ long-distance facilities, mak- 
ing use of radio instead of wires, 
are being installed in an uptown Man- 
hattan building. These will enable us 
to handle many long-distance calls 
from and to the South and West at 
that point in addition to the major 
long lines center at 32 Avenue of 
the Americas. 

A large installation of switching 
mechanisms and circuit terminals for 
handling calls between New York city 
and southern New England is planned 
for the near future. It will be set up 
in a building separate from those 
where long-distance facilities are now 
operating. 

A major step in dispersal of long- 
distance calls in the New York metro- 
politan area will be accomplished by a 
new switching center now being en- 
gineered for location in Westchester 
county. This requires both a new 
building with switching equipment, 
and the establishment of entirely new 
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cable routes. With this new center in 
operation, large volumes of long- 
distance calls formerly completed 
through New York city will entirely 
bypass that point, and a new network 
of long-distance lines will be avail- 
able as an alternate route to and from 
New York city. 

The establishment of cable routes to 
the upstate cities in southern and cen- 
tral New York is being studied. 

Trunk cables will be installed in 
Buffalo to provide alternate routes for 
interoffice trunks. Other trunk cables, 
which will give improved route pro- 
tection, are planned between points in 
the capital district. 

All these additions are but a few of 
the many similar projects that are 
planned. The additional facilities will 
be required and used to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the business, but are 
being installed to give a maximum of 
dispersion and flexibility. The total 
capital investment involved is esti- 
mated at about $35,000,000. 


Switching Centers and Service 
Controls 


HE switchboards handling origi- 

nating long-distance calls in the 
New York metropolitan area are scat- 
tered throughout the five boroughs 
and adjacent Nassau and Westchester 
counties. More of these separate cen- 
ters are planned. Existing emer- 
gency routines and practices would be 
brought into play for the handling of 
business at remaining locations if one 
or more should be damaged and put 
out of service. 

For the larger cities upstate, similar 
plans have been made. Where only 
one toll office serves a city, emer- 
gency facilities have been installed or 
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Civil Defense by the Telephone Company 


aa geen of our experience in meeting emergencies, because of the 
ever-increasing reliability and flexibility of the telephone system, 
and because of the steps we have taken and plan to take in our defense 
program, we feel sure that we are prepared now and that we shall be 
better prepared with each passing month. In this report we have made 
only minor reference to our greatest asset at all times, but especially 
in times of emergency. That is the loyalty and skill of telephone workers. 
There are many of them, 71,000—they are well trained—they know 
what is expected of them—they can be counted on.” 





planned on the outskirts, so that 
immediate emergency service into and 
out of the city would be available. 

Our existing emergency practices, 
which we referred to earlier in this 
report, have been and will be con- 
stantly changed and adapted as de- 
fense activities progress and civil 
defense planning matures. In the event 
of attack, these practices would be put 
into effect immediately. They will 
bring into action trained telephone 
personnel, who will operate in close 
co-ordination with the civil defense 
authorities. The provision of neces- 
sary emergency services in a damaged 
area, and the handling of vital defense 
calls, will be paramount, but the main- 
tenance of service, in general, or its 
restoral, if interrupted, will be prime 
objectives. 
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Our tactics for meeting disaster are 
sound and they are being improved 
continually. For instance, telephone 
company control centers operating in 
close conjunction with civil defense 
control centers are being established 
in all areas of the company. 


W: are working out alternate 
assignments for our forces. They 
will then know when and where to 
report if their normal work centers 
are unreachable because of an attack. 

Further, plans have been made to 
insure the movement of people and 
vehicles under restrictions imposed by 
an emergency. 

Steps have been, and will continue 
to be, taken to minimize the effect that 
damage to other facilities would have 
on our ability to give service and to 
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assure as far as possible continuity of 
service for calls essential to defense 
and the handling of emergencies. For 
example, central offices throughout the 
state are supplied with individual 
power-generating plants which can be 
used in place of the regular outside 
power source, thus affording conti- 
nuity of service in the event of inter- 
ruption of the regular supply. Addi- 
tional emergency power equipment is 
being furnished where the available 
equipment at present is found to be 
inadequate for any reason. In offices 
where power is dependent on munici- 
pal water supply, the emergency power 
source will be independent of this 
supply. 

In all plans for the restoral of serv- 
ice we are taking full advantage of our 
widely dispersed equipment and our 
large force of skilled employees. 


Protection of Personnel and Supplies 


A BUILDING security director who 
will be in complete charge in his 
building under emergency conditions 
has been appointed for each company 
building in all areas. 

In the potential target areas, in the 
main telephone offices adjacent to 
these areas, or where local civil de- 
fense planning may require, the build- 
ing security director will be assisted 
by an organization paralleling that of 
the civil defense. Where a full organi- 
zation is necessary, it will consist of : 


1. A warden service 
2. A fire service 
3. A first-aid service 
4. A rescue service 
As currently planned, over 8,000 


employees will serve in this organiza- 
tion in these various capacities. 
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All building directors have been 
given a basic course in their duties. 
Courses covering the responsibilities 
of wardens have been conducted and 
a fire-fighting course is presently being 
prepared. 

Thousands of company employees 
holding American Red Cross certifi- 
cates are being recruited for the first- 
aid squads and the other members will 
be given standard first-aid training. 

A company representative has 
attended the state’s Civil Defense 
Rescue School and a course in rescue 
work, based upon his experience, is 
being prepared. 

Additional fire-fighting equipment 
has been supplied. First-aid and medi- 
cal supplies in approved quantities and 
kinds in conformity with the advice 
of civil defense authorities are being 
obtained and strategically located. 

Shelter areas have been selected in 
all buildings in target areas. Appro- 
priate signs have been posted, and 
practice evacuation drills are being 
held. 


HE Western Electric Company is 

the manufacturing and supply 
unit in the Bell system. It has two 
distributing houses downstate and 
these are supplemented by three tele- 
phone company storehouses upstate. 
In addition there are five other West- 
ern Electric distributing houses within 
250 miles of New York city. A large 
distributing house is under construc- 
tion near Syracuse. The stocks of 
these supply points appear adequate 
for emergencies, and can be trans- 
ported quickly to the area in need. The 
adequacy of supplies is under constant 
check, and, as conditions dictate, will 
be varied to meet the needs. 
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Plant Protection to protect the telephone apparatus. 

|g’ pwrped all company buildings are New tamper-proof building passes 
of steel frame construction and have been issued to all employees. 

many are reinforced concrete. They No one is permitted to enter any 

are fireproof and designed specially of the important equipment loca- 
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tions throughout the company without 
proper identification and authoriza- 
tion. 

At 27 major operating centers 
in the upstate and downstate areas, 
entry to any part of the building is not 
permitted without a pass or identifica- 
tion by a company representative. 

Basement and first-floor windows 
providing access to rooms containing 
valuable equipment have been screened 
at 98 major buildings. 


pry activities include the locking 
of fuel pipes and coal holes. 
Eleven hundred important cable sub- 
way manholes have been made as 
tamperproof as possible. River cross- 
ings of cables, repeater stations, and 
important cable terminals have been 
checked and, where required and prac- 
ticable, protective action has been 
taken or planned. 

Essential records are being dupli- 
cated, many being microfilmed, and a 
special depository for these records has 
been arranged at a well-protected loca- 
tion outside of potential target areas. 
Only authorized personnel are per- 
mitted access to important records or 
restricted material. 

Plant protection necessarily includes 
some security check on employees. Sat- 
isfactory evidence of the citizenship of 
employees is on hand and reasonable 
safeguards have been established to 
assure the detection of any subversive 
activity. 

All employees have had their obli- 
gation to maintain secrecy of com- 
munication brought forcibly to their 
attention. For example, a booklet quot- 
ing the Federal and state statutes deal- 
ing with this subject has been distrib- 
uted to all employees and a signed evi- 
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dence of receipt obtained from each 
one. 


Company Participation in Defense 
Activities 
| addition to preparing to meet ac- 
tual emergency conditions, the com- 
pany is currently furnishing general 
assistance, services, and facilities re- 
quired by defense activities. Telephone 
representatives have been assigned to 
assist in the handling of communica- 
tion needs and problems at all required 
levels of the civil defense organiza- 
tions. 

Many services and facilities have 
been provided. For example, special 
practices exist and are effective for the 
handling over local and toll lines of the 
calls from 546 ground observation 
posts to filter centers operated by the 
Air Defense Command. These obser- 
vation posts constitute an essential 
complement to the nation’s radar de- 
tection screen. 

The company also supplies the cir- 
cuits over which the Air Defense Com- 
mand will distribute air-raid warnings. 
These circuits provide permanent con- 
nection between the Air Defense Com- 
mand’s control centers and the key 
point warning centers which have been 
established. 

In conjunction with civil defense 
authorities, plans and facilities have 
been provided for the further distribu- 
tion of warnings from the key point 
centers to other communities through- 
out the state and within communities. 
For example, at the request of New 
York city, the company provided spe- 
cially designed equipment and the 
necessary special circuits for simul- 
taneously delivering warnings to civil 
defense installations, schools, hospi- 
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tals, and some business organizations. 
About 1,700 circuits are currently op- 
erative in this system. 

Where sirens have been installed, 
standard company circuits ordinarily 
are used to actuate them. Some 300 cir- 
cuits are so used in the New York city 
area. 


AS a matter of interest, in addition to 
the 2,000 circuits associated with 
the air-raid warning system in New 
York city, about 2,000 central office 
lines are now serving civil defense of- 
fices and installations throughout the 
city. 

Throughout the upstate territory, 
facilities similar to those in New York 
city have been installed where civil de- 
fense activity has required them. These 
facilities have been designed to suit the 


particular needs of the individual com- 
munities. 


Conclusion 


or of our experience in meet- 
ing emergencies, because of the 
ever-increasing reliability and flexi- 
bility of the telephone system, and be- 
cause of the steps we have taken and 
plan to take in our defense program, 
we feel sure that we are prepared now 
and that we shall be better prepared 
with each passing month. 

In this report we have made only 
minor reference to our greatest asset 
at all times, but especially in times of 
emergency. That is the loyalty and 
skill of telephone workers. There are 
many of them, 71,000—they are well 
trained—they know what is expected 
of them—they can be counted on. 





New Long-distance Telephone Rates 


O* March 1, 1952, the Federal Communications Commission permit- 
ted the recently filed interstate long-distance telephone rates of the 


Bell system to go into effect. The net result was expected to 


roduce 


rate increases of $22,250,000 and reductions amounting to $7,750,000. 
Inasmuch as the details of the new rates for various distances differed 
somewhat from the advance description originally published in Pusiic 
Utmties FortNicHTLy, issue of February 14th, page 241, the following 
table of day rate comparisons is presented herewith, as taken from the 


public notice issued by the FCC: 


Air-line 


Distance of Call Present 


1,300 miles 
1,500 miles 
1,600 miles 
2,000 miles 
2,300 miles 
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School Days Again for 
Utlity Men? 


Americans had freedom and were going to sleep over it. At 

little Harding College, Dr. Benson started waking them up 

—and utility people are among those interested in his “Free- 

dom Forums,” which are proving ideal inspirational sources 
for sound public relations thinking and doing. 


By JAMES H. COLLINS* 


even a tour smoothed by dollars, 

have you felt like kissing the 
Statue of Liberty, and parading up 
the main stem, waving the Stars and 
Stripes, and whooping? 

After a government-sponsored tour 
in uniform—Yes! 

Fifteen years ago an American came 
back, after eleven years in foreign 
lands as a missionary. He felt that way. 
He started that kind of parade. Today 
it marches from coast to coast, grow- 
ing, growing. 

Through your company you may be 
marching in it too, having sent key 
men to Harding College to attend one 
of its “Freedom Forums,” which are 
a recent addition to the parade. 

Definitely fresh-water, this college 


On home from foreign lands, 


*Professional writer of business articles, 
now resident in Hollywood, California. 
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is located in the small Ozark town of 
Searcy, Arkansas, up northeast of Lit- 
tle Rock, with around 4,000 people. 
The college was founded in 1924, has 
about 800 coeducational students, and 
50 teachers. 

The Freedom Forum is an intensive 
5-day affair, at which “conferees” 
from outside go into economics of the 
kind that need to be understood in ex- 
plaining what business is all about, the 
values in our American way of life, 
the enemies who seek to destroy it, 
their infiltrating methods, our history, 
our government. 

Bookish ? 

Let an alumnus put it his way: 


é¢ HERE is absolutely nothing else 

to do in this little town but go 
to school. They get hold of you right 
away, with presentations, you take part 
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in the discussions, you eat and sleep it 
from Monday morning to Friday 
night. 

“Eat! The college grows its own 
provisions, board is part of the fee 
(somewhere around $100). One big 
company fellow came to stay a morn- 
ing, see what it was all about. He 
wound up lunch with White county 
strawberries and homemade ice cream. 
‘I’m staying for the entire party!’ he 
declared. 

“I go there frankly to steal ideas. 
The best public relations people from 
companies with successful plans go 
there and present their findings ; there 
are discussions. In a year of traveling 
around the United States you couldn’t 
get the same information. Then there 
is off-the-record stuff from specialists 
in foreign propaganda. And a lot of at- 
tention to our collectivist skullduggery 


right here at home.” 


HE first of these forums was held 

at Harding in February, 1949. 
They number them. The tenth came off 
in October, 1950. Six have been held at 
the college, four others in co-operation 
with other colleges : University of Cali- 
fornia at Santa Maria, California ; Col- 
lege of Idaho, at Sun Valley, Idaho; 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin; Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana. 

They have been so in demand that 
more than 400 organizations have sent 
conferees, including manufacturing 
corporations, colleges, banks, utilities, 
labor unions, community organiza- 
tions, personnel and relations people, 
men from the plant, the sales force, 
and many individuals, from company 
presidents to educators and clergymen. 

In fact, Americans concerned with 
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the security of their country, who go 
to learn techniques that have been ef- 
fective in combating its ideological 
enemies. 


o Ben institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man, Dr. George 

Stuart Benson, president of Harding 
College, and its story is his story. 

Doctor Benson was a middle western 
boy, born in 1898, who put himself 
through college—two years each at 
Harding and Oklahoma A. & M. Then 
he went to China as a missionary for 
the “Campbellites,” or Churches of 
Christ. Strictly on his own, with no 
job, no funds, but a definite organizing 
talent. He got a job teaching English 
at Sun Yat-Sen University, in Canton, 
mastered the difficult South Chinese 
language, and started a private school, 
teaching English to upper-class Chi- 
nese. His fees were high, but students 
came, other schools were started—in- 
cluding one for coolies. 

Eleven years of that, with visits to 
a dozen other lands, deeply impressed 
upon Dr. Benson the fact that came 
out in your own travels abroad—that 
there is no other country on earth that 
can be compared with our own. 

“Eleven years of my life were spent 
outside of America,” he has said. “I 
have been under fifteen flags. In other 
countries people grope in ignorance for 
generations, their lives governed large- 
ly by superstitions. In America, peo- 
ple have free speech, free enterprise, a 
voice in the government, a degree of 
prosperity that exceeds anything ever 
heard of in the world before. But 
Americans do not realize how good a 
country this is. They have never been 
obliged to live where there was no free- 
dom.” 
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iy 1936, Harding College elected him 
president. It needed his organizing 
ability, was $75,000 in debt, with no 
endowments, no sponsors, constantly 
threatened with mortgage foreclosure. 

Benson came home, anticipating a 
stiff financing and organizing job. 
We were in the midst of the depres- 
sion, every sort of quick cure in vari- 
ous colored bottles was being offered 
the American people. Handouts were 
becoming something that the country 
owed them. Harding College was suf- 
fering from something that afflicted 
the whole nation. Under freedom, 
Americans had prospered in ways un- 
known in any other land he had visited. 
If they surrendered this freedom, there 
would be no future for the college. 

He resolved to help arouse America. 
The method was all to be made. His 
first action was to visit Washington 
and testify before a House committee 
holding hearings on a defense bill. Un- 
invited, his testimony, buttressed by 
government statistics, made front-page 
news. High spot—money appropriated 
for relief could be applied to defense, 
as the depression was now past. 

The college got considerable pub- 
licity when twenty of its students, as- 
signed by the National Youth Admin- 
istration, wrote Washington asking 
that their names be taken from the 
rolls. Self-supporting students were 
critical. There was employment around 
Searcy. Aubrey Williams, NYA Ad- 
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ministrator, gave out releases belittling 
this action—but reversed himself after 
a suggestion by President Roosevelt. 


Gpuneum with better foundations 
was needed, and Dr. Benson de- 
vised a program to be put on by the 
college—the actual start of the pro- 
cession. 

First, newspaper publicity. Small 
country weekly newspapers had few 
columnists, or none, though they were 
a popular feature of all big city papers. 
Under the title “Looking Ahead” the 
Doctor became a columnist, discussing 
the American economic and business 
system in grass-roots language. This 
was welcomed by country editors, and 
today is used regularly in 3,600 news- 
papers, trade journals, and house or- 
gans. They get it free. A monthly 
round-up letter summarizes the col- 
umns, more than 40,000 going to dol- 
lar-a-year subscribers. 

This was followed by a weekly 
Harding College radio program, “The 
Land of the Free,” dramatizing life 
stories of Americans. This past June 
it had become a feature, often spon- 
sored, on 364 stations, in 48 states, 
with an audience of 20,000,000 listen- 
ers. Recently a television program, 
using the college movie “Going 
Places,” explaining the profit motive, 
has been made available to TV sta- 
tions. 

Dr. Benson himself has become a 


which ‘conferees’ from outside go into economics of the 


wie Freedom Forum is an intensive 5-day affair, at 


kind that need to be understood in explaining what business 
is all about, the values in our American way of life, the 
enemies who seek to destroy it, their infiltrating methods, 


our history, our government.” 
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public speaker in great demand, and 
averages better than three addresses 
weekly—in 1950 he talked to 80,000 
persons, in 161 addresses, in 31 states. 
Professors Clifton Ganus and John 
Schrade travel on speaking engage- 
ments. The faculty and students also 
fill speaking engagements. 


bing there are movies. The college 
has produced six films, and has 
three others in production. These are 
Hollywood-produced shorts (John 
Sutherland Productions, Inc.) in tech- 
nicolor and the Disney manner, and 
are first shown to a theatrical audience 
of 25,000,000 through M-G-M, and 
are then distributed on free loan in 16 
millimeter by the college, or sold for 
visual education. Now available or 
soon ready are these subjects : 

“Make Mine Freedom”—exposing 
the quackery of political “pitchmen.” 

“Going Places” — explaining the 
profit motive. 

“Meet King Joe”—he is the Ameri- 
can workman, and this film explains 
how investment in tools raises produc- 
tivity and living standards. 

“Why Play Leapfrog?”—showing 
the relationship between prices and 
wages. 

“Albert in Blunderland” — drama- 
tizing life in a police state. 

“Fresh Laid Plans”—showing the 
pitfall of government planning. 

Two films a year are being produced, 
on taxes, inflation, profits, and these 
will ultimately be made available for 
television. On loan, the borrower sim- 
ply writes to the college and pays trans- 
portation. 

Dr. Benson is an inspiring speaker 
and teacher on this vital subject, and 
in developing channels through which 
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to multiply his efforts has gone straight 
to the people, where they are, through 
the media by which they are most 
directly reached, the spoken and 


printed word, and pictures. 


BS Been technique has been proved and 
improved by nearly ten years of 
acceptance, and the Freedom Forum 
was a natural new channel. Thousands 
of business and other organizations 
provide special audiences, reached 
through their own speakers. To train 
these speakers, and provide for them 
the proved material that has been de- 
veloped, was the logical next step. 

In the news, we are constantly read- 
ing about how saboteurs, propagan- 
dists, and trouble makers are trained 
abroad, in the technique of destruc- 
tion. Here is our own training center 
for upholding our way of life. 

Men begin motoring and flying in 
for a forum on Sunday, and are picked 
up by Searcy businessmen, volunteers 
for the service. They are domiciled in 
a new girls’ dormitory, readied by stu- 
dents, or sent to motor courts. The 
main contingent usually comes by train 
early Monday morning. The first ses- 
sion begins that afternoon, with an 
orienting address by Dr. Benson. Key- 
note: “We should remind Americans 
and all people of the rightness before 
God of the cause of freedom—become 
a vital force in the rededication of this 
nation to the great Christian principles 
on which it is founded.” 

Then these features characterized 
the 1951 spring program, one of the 
most “specific” in speakers and ma- 
terial : 

How Goodyear reaches its big work 
force with economics education, chan- 
neled through foremen, on the pattern 
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Beginning of the English Dole 


¢¢ Asout the time Dr. Benson came home from China, Americans 

were disparaging the English ‘dole, as a government hand- 
out, despicable even in the depression. That the Britishers who received 
such ‘doles’ had paid in some of the money while employed, seemed to 
escape attention. At that very time, Americans began to hear about 
a new kind of wages—‘take-home pay.’ It was the little detail in the 
English ‘dole’ that they hadn’t heard about. The first nibbles were 
modest—‘educational’ was the word. They have since become real 

bites.” 





of foremen’s meetings. Presented by 
William H. Hisey, supervisional train- 
ing. 
“What I Saw in Russia,” by L. J. 
Fletcher, director of training and com- 
munity relations, Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, who spent several years in 
that country while the collective farms 
were being established; slides dra- 
matically disclosed living conditions. 


. a gene Greatest Failure” dealt 
with socialistic failures as far 
back as Rome, and the beginnings of 
our own country with attempts at com- 
munistic living in Jamestown and 
Plymouth. This was given by Pro- 
fessor Clifton Ganus, of Harding’s 
history department. 
Conducted tour through the mazes 
of Washington bureaus and policies, 
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by E. C. Alvord, Washington attorney, 
Federal finance chairman and treas- 
urer of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

“Flannel board” demonstration by 
Charles McKeand, director of em- 
ployee relations, Los Angeles Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers Association. 
This is a Harding College device, 
brought there several years ago by 
McKeand, who says it is an old idea, 
modernized. The familiar blackboard 
is covered with flannel, and placards, 
diagrams, any illustrative material 
used to convey information to an audi- 
ence, is sprayed on the back with a 
nylon solution, which causes it to stick 
to the flannel by minute hooks. As the 
speaker goes on, he simply tosses his 
illustrations onto the board, and they 
stick, and of course have a high audi- 
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ence interest, besides saving time in 
writing, folding back, and soon. Four 
flannel board presentations were 
shown, now available through the col- 
lege. 

Mr. Fletcher came back to explain 
how Caterpillar carries out its com- 
munity responsibilities by adult educa- 
tion, demonstrating with tools and 
materials. 

“How Our Business System Oper- 
ates” was a Du Pont demonstration, 
by H. E. (“Hal”) Himes, training di- 
rector, of the program given that com- 
pany’s 75,000 employees. It utilizes a 
big master flannel board, and other ma- 
terial, cost Du Pont a good deal of 
money, and is being used by other con- 
cerns. There are four two-hour 
“takes,” in which the audience par- 
ticipates in solving management prob- 
lems—definitely more interesting than 
being told. 


5 eon college dramatic club presented 
two skits, dealing with the inter- 
dependence of big and little business, 
and a success story. The U. S. Army 
film “Communism,” and two Harding 
films, were presented. 

A team from Swift & Company, A. 
F. Steffen and Carl W. Vorreiter, 
showed how that company talks to its 
employees and the neighbors in com- 
munities where it has plants, demon- 
strating with paraphernalia. 

William Verity, personnel adviser 
of the Armco Steel Corporation, ex- 
plained the principles of management 
upon which that company has based 
an enviable record of harmonious la- 
bor relations. He is a grandson of the 
company founder, whose basic rule 
was, “Is this the Christian thing to do? 
If not, we don’t want it.” 
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“Christianity and Free Enterprise” 
by Dr. James D. Bales, of the college 
faculty, took up elements of the free 
enterprise system, such as private prop- 
erty, the profit motive, competition, the 
free market, and disclosed basic Bible 
acceptance for them. There were pro- 
vocative questions, and a lively discus- 
sion. 

The co-operative employee program 
of the Inland Steel Company and 
Borg-Warner was demonstrated by 
Paul S. Kempf, of the first concern— 
it includes a movie, charts, discussion, 
etc., and is given to small groups, fif- 
teen or twenty employees, in four 
“takes.” Central points—the value of 
tools in bringing higher living stand- 
ards, and the value of freedom. 

Republic Steel’s director of public 
relations, E. S. Bowerfind, explained 
that company’s use of economics text- 
books prepared in collaboration with 
the University of Chicago’s industrial 
relations center — simple language 
texts, freely illustrated, on such sub- 
jects as producing for better living, 
profits, wages, management of one’s 
income. 

A good many off-record facts about 
red infiltration in writing, radio, 
movies, labor unions, and science were 
presented by Ted C. Kirkpatrick, for- 
mer FBI special agent, now editor of 
Counter-Attack. Lively discussion of 
whether American freedom is endan- 
gered most by military attack or the 
growth of Socialism in our govern- 
ment. 


HE spirit of the forum has been 
compared to that of the old- 
fashioned revival, but with American- 
ism the issue rather than salvation. 
The program is freely interspersed 
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by entertainment, singing, and dra- 
matics, given by college glee clubs and 
other student organizations. There is 
also the spirit of “Old Home Week” 
in a typical American town. For one 
night the businessmen of Searcy are 
dinner guests, and take home visitors 
for acquaintance and discussion. 

Dr. Benson closes the forum, sum- 
ming up its features and pointing out 
to conferees the opportunities for work 
in their own companies, organizations, 
and communities. “If we lose the liber- 
ties the American system gives us,” he 
says, “we are not likely to have a 
chance to get them back. Somebody has 
said to me, ‘Why don’t we try Social- 
ism?’ I said, ‘It’s like strychnine—you 
just try it once.’ ” 

Last spring’s forum broke records, 
being attended by 161 conferees, from 
25 states, 110 companies and organiza- 
tions, Illinois sending 25, the biggest. 

The fall forum had to be limited to 
150 conferees, and Texas and Georgia 
immediately reserved blocks of 25. 

The Harding College films are now 
available in many localities, from pub- 
lic school audio-visual education de- 
partments, because they are being 
“sold” to the schools by a college rep- 
resentative. 

The selling is rather unusual, open- 
ing up opportunities for teamwork by 
local business concerns. 


parecer authorities have 


standards of impartiality — or 


q 
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“THE spirit of the forum has been compared to that of the 
old-fashioned revival, but with Americanism the issue 
rather than salvation. The program is freely interspersed 
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maybe a plainer way to put it is, that 
they are subject to pressures by various 
interests, and must not appear to favor 
any one sect, minority, or cause. 

In one city an automobile dealer of- 
fered to the schools an educational 
film made by his manufacturer. It was 
an impartial economics presentation, 
well adapted to school uses. The 
schools wanted it, but said, “We can- 
not accept this film from a single com- 
pany, because it would be interpreted 
as partiality for one interest.” 

But that city has a car dealers’ asso- 
ciation, and a gift of films from such 
an organization is acceptable. So in 
selling these movies the customers 
sought are business concerns or organ- 
izations that will pay for them, and 
make the donation through a club, the 
chamber of commerce, or any similar 
group. 

It is believed that this is the first 
attempt to combat, by education, the 
growth of “Big Government.” Three 
years ago the college received a grant 
from the Sloan Foundation to make 
animated cartoons. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer agreed to distribute them to 
theaters, provided they could compete 
in audience interest with its entertain- 
ment cartoons. It takes three years to 
go around the 10,000 M-G-M theaters, 
and “Make Mine Freedom” has ap- 
peared in 15,000 theaters, to 20,000,- 
000 people. 

In this film a fast-talking pitchman, 
“Dr. Ism,” tries to sell a collective 


by entertainment, singing, and dramatics, given by college 
glee clubs and other student organizations.” 
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Utopia to the American workman, 
farmer, and business executive. A 
homely stranger interrupts. He is 
“John Q. Public.” He so plainly points 
out the gilding on this brick that the 
slicker is given the bum’s rush. 


T= forums present a technique 
that broadens employee and pub- 
lic relations, because they deal with 
reaching and interesting people, start- 
ing with problems that they are en- 
countering every day. 

Whether some of the material be- 
ing used generally to combat collectiv- 
ism is too theoretical is a point that 
could be debated. 

This Harding College material 
comes down to earth, to show that 
there is no pie in the sky. 

About the time Dr. Benson came 
home from China, Americans were 
disparaging the English “dole,” as a 
government handout, despicable even 
in the depression. That the Britishers 
who received such “doles” had paid in 
some of the money while employed, 
seemed to escape attention. 


At that very time, Americans began 
to hear about a new kind of wages— 
“take-home pay.” It was the little de 
tail in the English “dole” that they 
hadn’t heard about. The first nibbles 
were modest—“educational” was the 
word. They have since become real 
bites. 

The benefits have been increased 
beyond all actuarial principles. The 
wage earner today has “take-home” on 
his mind. It is something he would like 
explained. Harding College material 
is based on explanation, plus entertain- 
ment, with facts instead of special 
pleading. 

That is good public and employee 
relations technique, to be applied in 
other ways. 

Going back through history, we find 
that collective Utopias always go bank- 
rupt in the same way. The loafers live 
on the workers until the latter wake up. 

This process is plainly going on in 
our country today. 

To skillfully and impartially call at- 
tention to it is what this fresh-water 
college is doing—and effectively. 





Collapse of British Socialism Warning to America 
ell E> recent defeat of the British Labor government, 
because it was leading the country into economic 
disaster, should be a warning to the United States of the dan- 
gers that lie ahead on the road down which we are traveling. 
The Socialist planners before their advent to power boldly 
promised a workers’ paradise, with shorter working hours and 
abundance for all. To carry out this program involved reams 
of red tape, with rules and regulations covering every con- 
ceivable activity, while the basic industries were to be run by 
the government. This regimented setup cramped the nation’s 
productive machinery as it smothered enterprise, stifled per- 
sonal initiative, and virtually destroyed incentive for risk taking 
—which is the core of private enterprise—while a dark cloud 
was cast over the future.” 
—Excerpt from the New England Letter, 
published by The First National Bank of 
Boston. 
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The Utility’s 


R6éle As the 


Community’s Master Builder 


If we read all of the claims made for different regions as to 

benefits for industrial location, they may seem to cancel one 

another. But it is still good business and public relations for 

a utility to take a leading role in showing off the advantages 
of its home town or area. 


By J. LOUIS DONNELLY* 


tions of the United States are 

being cited to businessmen on an 
increasing scale through the medium 
of newspapers, national magazines, 
and business publications. 

Much of this promotion is by elec- 
tric utility companies. What started as 
a postwar project by a few companies 
to offset expected loss of wartime load 
has expanded until today a long list of 
leading companies in the industry are 
now participating and more are sched- 


T “HE advantages of various sec- 


Results have been difficult to meas- 
ure, but there is no doubt that growth 
has resulted, at least to a certain 
extent. 

Also important is what has been 


*For personal note, see “Pages with the 
itors,” 
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accomplished from a public relations 
angle. There has been local civic pride 
in seeing the advantages of these areas 
publicized in those publications which 
have a national readership. 

One of the results of these programs 
has been the attraction of investor in- 
terest to securities of these companies 
and thus financial assistance in raising 
new money to carry out large construc- 
tion programs. 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company tells us that the Cleveland- 
northeast Ohio area is “The Best Lo- 
cation in the Nation” for many indus- 
tries. Cincinnati Gas & Electric Com- 
pany terms its territory “The City 
Closest to America.” Commonwealth 
Edison Company describes Chicago 
and northern IIlinois as “Where Indus- 
tries Thrive.” The advantages of out- 
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state Michigan are stressed by Con- 
sumers Power Company. 


— SouTH UTILITIEs asserts 
that its territory offers “A 
World of Opportunity.” New England 
Electric System claims that “New 
England is THE Place to Live and 
Work.” Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany tells you that it is “Serving the 
World’s Greatest Industrial Area.” 

Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany pushes the advantages of the en- 
tire state of New Jersey, which it de- 
scribes as the “Crossroads of the 
East.” 

Southern Company uses the ex- 
pression “Southern City U.S.A.” as 
a way of expressing as one unit the 
vast southeast area it serves. West 
Penn Electric Company is active in the 
promotion of the area it serves, 

Promotion of this type is not limited 
to electric companies. United Gas Cor- 
poration, in the natural gas field, has 
been actively promoting the “Gulf 
South” and Laclede Gas Company of 
St. Louis tells investors about the di- 
versified business center it serves. 

State groups, chambers of com- 
merce, railroads, and other organiza- 
tions are also active in area promotion 
programs. 

A newcomer to this type of area pro- 
motion is expected to be the large and 
well-known holding company system, 
American Gas & Electric Company. 

To ascertain what these programs 
mean on an over-all basis, this writer 
interviewed Richardson Wood of 
Richardson Wood & Company, who 
makes a business of setting up indus- 
trial development programs for cities 
and regions. Wood estimates that the 
total promotional expenditures in the 
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United States now approach a figure 
of $10,000,000 a year. 

“Advertising of areas in national 
magazines and leading newspapers 
reached a total of nearly $2,000,000 in 
1951,” Wood states. “A recent study 
by one of our clients shows this total 
about evenly divided between public 
utilities, states and regions, and rail- 
roads, with public utilities leading by a 
slight margin. But the national adver- 
tising is only a small part of the total 
promotional effort. 

“A great deal of money goes into 
pamphlets and reports and a great deal 
into staff work and travel. We know 
of five states that taken together spent 
$2,000,000 a year for staff work and 
special publications. Most of the rail- 
roads and many of the utilities main- 
tain industrial field representatives and 
get out a variety of special publica- 
tions. All in all these activities add up 
to an expenditure of at least $10,000,- 
000 a year.” 


| enpeed areas have discovered 
that they have had to overcome 
various weaknesses. One midwestern 
company found that its territory had 
excellent appeal to companies looking 
for plant sites but discovered that the 
section lacked in appeal as a residential 
area. Another southwestern utility 
boasting of all kinds of natural advan- 
tages found that it lacked in school, 
church, and recreation facilities. 

One of the first of the electric utili- 
ties to become active in area promo- 
tion was the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. 

“Four factors motivated our in- 
auguration of an area development 
program,” says J. W. Evers, executive 
vice president of the Chicago utility. 
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THE UTILITY’S ROLE AS THE COMMUNITY’S MASTER BUILDER 


“Postwar planning provided the first. 
It appeared that many new plants 
would be required to replace the great 
dectric load used by the concentration 
of defense plants here during the war 
period. We initiated a comprehensive 
and integrated program for area de- 
velopment to insure, for the region, 
its share of expansion of industrial fa- 
cilities and to offset the advertised ad- 
vantages of other sections of the coun- 
try. 

“The second reason was our well- 
defined belief in the fundamental 
greatness Of Chicago and northern 
Illinois and the tremendous possibility 
the future holds for its further devel- 
opment. 

“The third motive was the desire to 
sell more electricity and gas to new in- 
dustries and to the homes of the people 
who operate them. 

“The fourth factor grew out of 
necessity. No chamber of commerce, 
tivic organization, or other promo- 
tional agency spanned our service area, 
which we regard as an interdependent 
economic unit.” 

Evers points out that in addition to 
anational advertising program, Com- 
monwealth Edison established a Terri- 
torial Information Department to im- 
plement its industrial development pro- 
gram. This information and service 


group provides facts about the area 
and assists manufacturers to find 
plants or plant sites. To perform its 
functions speedily and efficiently, the 
organization consists of a research 
staff, a research library, and a sales 
force of trained plant-location engi- 
neers. 

The results of the program are de- 
scribed as gratifying, although natural- 
ly all gains are not attributed to the 
promotion. Between January 1, 1945, 
and December 31, 1951, Common- 
wealth Edison recorded 826 new in- 
dustries or new branch plants moving 
into its area. These plants employ 148,- 
675 people in Chicago and northern 
Illinois. 


| gwen the best known and one of 
the most successful programs is 
that of Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company, which advances the slogan, 
“Cleveland, the Best Location in the 
Nation.” 

Here is the way the program started, 
as described by George E. Griswold, 
manager of public relations : “Back in 
1944, Cleveland had become one of the 
three pivotal centers of war production 
in the United States. It was apparent 
even then that something should be 
done about postwar jobs in the greater 
Cleveland area. During the war the 
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are being cited to businessmen on an increasing scale 


q “THE advantages of various sections of the United States 


through the medium of newspapers, national magazines, 
and business publications. Much of this promotion is by 
electric utility companies. What started as a postwar project 
by a few companies to offset expected loss of wartime 
load has expanded until today a long list of leading 
companies in the industry are now participating and more 
are scheduled.” 
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number of wage earners in the manu- 
facturing industries of the area had 
more than doubled. These people were 
going to need peacetime jobs and so 
were the men and women who would 
be returning home from the armed 
forces. It became apparent then that 
reconversion alone would not provide 
enough postwar jobs —that Cleve- 
land’s existing industry would have to 
be expanded and new companies would 
have to be attracted to the area. 

“Forward-looking people around 
Cleveland realized that other industrial 
centers also were going to have to do 
some promotion. Our people came to 
the conclusion, therefore, that hard- 
hitting salesmanship was necessary to 
meet and surpass the rapidly develop- 
ing competition for postwar industrial 
development.” 


| ang RYAN, assistant to the presi- 
dent of Cleveland Electric Illumi- 
nating, claims that the Cleveland- 


northeast Ohio area is “The Best 
Location in the Nation” for many in- 
dustries — including the automotive, 
chemical, metal, plastic, rubber, glass, 
aviation, textile, and garment indus- 
tries. He points out that the area is 
within 500 miles of 81,000,000 people 
—11 of the nation’s 14 largest cities 
—most of the major markets of North 
America—three-quarters of U. S. pro- 
duction — two-thirds of America’s 
wholesale market — and most of the 
nation’s major suppliers. 

“Readership surveys show that tens 
of millions of people have read that 
the Cleveland-northeast Ohio area is 
‘The Best Location in the Nation,’ ” 
says Ryan. “Cumulative readership 
over the years runs into the hundreds 
of millions. 
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“More important, this great audi- 
ence has responded—directly and tan- 
gibly—to what it read. The Illuminat- 
ing Company has received inquiries 
from every state in the Union, and 
from many foreign countries.” 


Wwe growth means to an area is 
well illustrated by the Iliuminat- 
ing Company’s general sales manager, 
Robert C. Hienton. He states: “The 
130 manufacturers who have made the 
largest contributions to northeast 
Ohio’s postwar industrial expansion 
have created a place on their payrolls 
for at least 65,000 additional factory 
workers. These 65,000 in turn have 
created some 71,000 new job oppor- 
tunities in service, wholesale, retail, 
and commercial fields. We know that 
this is true because research shows that 
every 1,000 workers we add to indus- 
try in Cuyahoga county: 

1. Require 700 dwelling units. 

2. Purchase the equivalent of the 
entire market output of at least 250 
farm workers. 

3. Buy enough goods to support 40 
new retail merchants. 

4. Require the full-time service of 
1,100 nonfactory people to satisfy 
their over-all demands as consumers. 

“Northeast Ohio’s $1 billion post- 
war manufacturing growth therefore 
has created a bare minimum of 136- 
000 new job opportunities for resi- 
dents of the area.” 

Hienton points out that these figures 
take into account only the most im- 
mediate and easily traceable conse- 
quences and that, actually, the total im- 
pact on employment is far greater. In 
this connection he cites the entry of 
Ford Motor into his territory and what 
this meant in the way of expansion by 
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Gaps in Advertising Regions 
oo areas have discovered that they have had to over- 


come various weaknesses. 


One midwestern company found 


that its territory had excellent appeal to companies looking for plant 

sites but discovered that the section lacked in appeal as a residential 

area. Another southwestern utility boasting of all kinds of natural 

advantages found that it lacked in school, church, and recreation 
facilities.” 





suppliers or entry into the territory. 

“It is a reasonable assumption,” he 
states, “that every 1,000 new industrial 
jobs produce another 1,000 new indus- 
trial jobs among suppliers. On that 
basis, the postwar industrial expansion 
of our area has created 136,000 new 
job opportunities in northeast Ohio— 
and has resulted in another 136,000 
new job opportunities, many of these 
also in northeast Ohio.” 


Oo” postwar development was the 
appearance of a number of new 
holding companies in the utility field, 
resulting from compliance moves un- 
der the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. Operating subsidi- 
aries were well-known but investors 
had a lot of new names in this field to 
interest them and these new holding 
companies found it necessary to raise 
huge sums to finance large construc- 
tion programs. 

Most of these new companies have 
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become active in advertising, and one 
of their objectives is to attract new in- 
vestors. However, this has been a de- 
velopment secondary to area promo- 
tion. 

One of these new companies is Mid- 
dle South Utilities, which has as its 
subsidiaries such well-known and long- 
established operating companies as Ar- 
kansas Power & Light Company, 
Louisiana Power & Light Company, 
Mississippi Power & Light Company, 
and New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

The Middle South area development 
program had its beginning in 1946 and 
1947. The first step was to evaluate 
the region served. A considerable 
amount of research and surveys were 
undertaken and the information ob- 
tained was used to determine the Mid- 
dle South’s advantages, as compared 
to other areas. 

Knowing, then, the advantages of- 
fered and bearing in mind the basic 
factors considered by a prospective 
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industrialist or investors, the next step 
was to present information to a selec- 
tive audience in the most effective man- 
ner possible, At this point a continuous 
advertising program was started, the 
first ad appearing in April, 1948. 


M. Tocnont, director of the Mid- 
e dle South Area Office, which is 
located in the International Trade 


Mart in New Orleans, has a primecon- - 


viction as to area advertising; it must 
be more carefully checked for accu- 
racy, and the qualities that make for 
belief, than almost any other type of 
advertising. 

“It is hard to prove whether tooth 
paste ‘A’ is less harmful to tooth 
enamel than tooth paste ‘B,’ but any 
good businessman can spot an exag- 
geration in plant statistics, or get his 
own analyst to pick holes in your fig- 


ures,” says Tognoni. “All of this adds 
up to a rough advertising problem; 
maybe that is why so much area de- 


velopment advertising looks and 
sounds alike. We are proud that some 
of our early factors, like plant sites 
and confidence in the economic future, 
have been widely copied. 

“Maybe it is hard to combine cold 
facts and readability,” he continues. 
“For us it is not too important how 
many read the advertising, so long as 
they are the right ones. We have evi- 
dence that some of our ads have been 
clipped for future reference. And we 
certainly have the evidence that plants 
have resulted from the ads, not to men- 
tion the auxiliary effects in public rela- 
tions and investment ways. The same 
basic economic factors used for indus- 
trial plant location evaluation are used 
by investors evaluating an area.” 

Tognoni points out that the public 
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relations potential is immense. | 
is his belief that the public relations 
possibilities can be one of the best parts 
of area development programs. “If the 
big impersonal company is willing to 
spend money to bring more jobs, what 
if they do stand to benefit, they couldn't 
be so bad.” 


N” all of the new holding compa. 
nies have carried out area pro- 
motion programs. An exception is Cen- 
tral & South West Corporation which 
has operating subsidiaries in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

John S. Osborne, president, says 
there are several reasons for his com- 
pany not carrying on area campaigns, 
chief of which is that the areas served 
by Central & South West system com- 
panies are considerably less concen- 
trated. 

“Inasmuch as we serve only parts of 
the four southwestern territories,” he 
states, “each of the four companies co- 
operate to a great extent with the local 
chambers of commerce and other or- 
ganizations which work toward the in- 
dustrial development with the various 
territories. We feel that such co-opers- 
tion is more productive in our case than 
a campaign of national advertising.” 

Different is the program of Public 
Service Electric & Gas Company, 
which instead of emphasizing its own 
service area has been actively promot- 
ing the entire state of New Jersey. 
This company has been anxious to see 
its own area develop, but, in addition, 
realizes that what benefits other parts 
of the state of New Jersey also benefits 
this company. 

On April 1, 1951, there appeared a 
special 16-page section in The New 
York Times to tell the story of what 
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New Jersey has to offer to United 
States industry. The issue attracted na- 
tional attention and much credit for it 
is due to Thomas H. Spain, director of 
advertising for Public Service. 

This was the second community co- 
operative effort of its kind ever at- 
tempted on a statewide basis. The Jour- 
nal of Commerce previously had pub- 
lished New York state issues in 1946 
and 1947. 


I" addition to Public Service, the ad- 
vertisers included Atlantic City 
Electric Company, New Jersey Power 
& Light Company, Jersey Central 
Power & Light Company, South Jer- 
sey Gas Company, and Elizabethtown 
Consolidated Gas Company. Banks, 
construction companies, realtors, in- 
dividual communities and counties, 
and big industrial organizations also 
participated. 

With editorial-style copy built 
around regular display advertising, 
they told why New Jersey has become 
the “Crossroads of the East.” 

The project was such a success that 
another and similar section will be is- 
sued by The New York Times this 
April. 

Much of the Public Service adver- 
tising is in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, The New York Times, the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and The 


Wall Street Journal. Other mediums 
are the Jron Age and the Harvard 
Business Review. 

Public Service started its advertis- 
ing program three years ago under the 
direction of Mr. Spain and is unique 
in that it does all of its own work, let- 
ting an agency only take care of the 
distribution. 

Copy of this company stresses that 
it is a $70 billion market at the cross- 
roads of the East ; shipping is easy with 
New Jersey’s most adequate transpor- 
tation facilities; the state is a good 
place to live, work, and play: It offers 
a center of scientific research un- 
matched by any other area of the coun- 
try; it offers a labor force command- 
ing a wide range of skills ; and because 
almost every type of industry has been 
attracted to New Jersey, industry bears 
an outstanding mark of diversification 
and economic stability. 


c- of the newest programs is that 
of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany. Horace P. Liversidge, chairman, 
announced June 21, 1951, that his com- 
pany was undertaking a national ad- 
vertising campaign to further the de- 
velopment and expansion of the Phil- 
adelphia area. Particular emphasis is 
placed on advantages of the port of 
Philadelphia, the second largest in the 
United States. 


z 


of new holding companies in the utility field, resulting from 


q “ONE postwar development was the appearance of a number 


compliance moves under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935. Operating subsidiaries were well-known 
but investors had a lot of new names in this field to interest 
them and these new holding companies found it neces- 
sary to raise huge sums to finance large construction 


programs.” 
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Details of the campaign were re- 
vealed at a luncheon at the Barclay 
hotel in Philadelphia, attended by 
civic and business leaders. 

“Appreciation of the opportunities 
offered to industry by the port of Phil- 
adelphia and the adjacent territory has 
been growing throughout the country 
in recent years,” Mr. Liversidge de- 
clared. “Many new enterprises, great 
and small, are coming here; others are 
considering such a move.” 

The first advertisement appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post in full 
color. Additional advertisements have 
been published since in national news- 
papers and magazines. 

Philadelphia Electric points out that 
this is not only a campaign to bring 
new industries to greater Philadelphia, 
but rather an activity to promote the 
advantages of the Philadelphia area as 
a good place to live and work. 

Copy of this company asks the 
reader to put his plant “in the world’s 
greatest industrial area, where electric 
power is abundant—ready for today’s 
needs and geared for steady expan- 
sion.” 


ty of the interesting programs is 
that of the Southern Company, 
which has for its operating subsidi- 


aries, Alabama Power Company, 
Georgia Power Company, Gulf Power 
Company, and Mississippi Power 
Company. 

This nationally advertised program 
points out that more than 100,000 
stockholders of Southern Company, 
representing every state in the Union, 
are vitally interested in “Southern 
City’s” progress because it assures con- 
stant and growing demand for electric 
power. 
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The name “Southern City, U.S. A.” 
is being used in all advertisements to 
designate as a unit the 100,000 square 
miles and population of 6,300,000 peo- 
ple served by the four operating com. 
panies of Southern Company. 

In addition to regional newspapers, 
the publications being used are : News. 
week, U. S. News & World Report, 
Wall Street Journal, New York Times, 
New York Herald-Tribune, New York 
Journal of Commerce, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Chicago Tribune, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Star, Investment Dealer's 
Digest, Manufacturers Record, Tex- 
tile Industries, and Southern Banker. 
When used locally, there is a line at 
the bottom of the advertisement stating 
that the same ad is appearing in na- 
tional publications, and some of these 
are named. 

Although the “Southern City, U. 
S. A.” campaign has been running only 
a few months, a definite and gratifying 
response is reported. It is stated that 
letters of appreciation and commenda- 
tion have been received from business- 
men, chambers of commerce, govern- 
ment officials, and others within the 
area. 

Inquiries have come in from outside 
the area indicating interest in particu- 
lar advertisements and asking for in- 
formation on a wide variety of sub- 
jects, reports John K. Ottley, Jr., of 
the advertising firm of Liller, Neal & 
Battle of Atlanta. Letters have asked 
for everything from plant location 
sites and information on stock of the 
Southern Company to assistance in 
buying a farm. 


l » addition to this national program 
and like operating companies in 
other localities, Alabama Power and 
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Georgia Power have active depart- 
ments promoting industrial develop- 
ment in their areas. 

The advertising program of West 
Penn Electric Company has been aimed 
at presenting to an audience of busi- 
nessmen a description of this relative- 
ly new holding company and pointing 
out the advantages of the area served 
by its long-established and well-known 
operating subsidiaries. These are the 
Monongahela Power Company, the 
Potomac Edison Company, and West 
Penn Power Company. 

Readers are told that the West Penn 
Electric system provides over 640,000 
customers with 6.8 billion kilowatt 
hours of electric energy annually in a 
29,000-square-mile territory in the five 
states of Maryland, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

During the month of October ad- 
vertising copy stressed the fact that 
“Industry Follows the Rivers.” In it 
was pointed out that in the territory 
served by the West Penn system, are 
two major river systems which provide 
an unfailing source of water. These 
are the Ohio river with its navigable 
tributaries, the Allegheny and the Mo- 
nongahela, in the western part of the 
territory, and the Potomac river and 
its branches in the eastern part of the 
territory. 

The following month found West 
Penn stressing the fact that “Here the 
good earth means good business.” 
Thus this company is telling its story 
of what it is and what it is doing. 


B. McCuure of the industrial 

* development division of the Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Company re- 
ports his company in February, 1948, 
started a series of industrial develop- 
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ment advertisements using Time maga- 
zine as the medium. There were fif- 
teen of these which carried through 
April, 1950. In September of 1950 the 
company started a series of advertise- 
ments using a half-dozen more me- 
diums, and through November, 1951, 
there were thirteen of these. 

The results of this kind of advertis- 
ing are difficult to pin down, reports 
McClure. “We cannot say that because 
of one certain ad we received a certain 
number of inquiries that resulted in 
certain industries locating in Cincin- 
nati. However, we feel that our indus- 
trial development is progressing in a 
satisfactory manner and that the ad- 
vertising has been worth while. 

“The reaction locally has been satis- 
factory and we have received numer- 
ous compliments on our advertising 
program.” 

All copy stresses the fact that Cin- 
cinnati is the city closest to America. 
Readers are told that this is the best 
spot for their new plant and that the 
company will gladly measure its ad- 
vantages against any needs and supply 
the facts to help in reaching a decision. 


BR prnseny- ee PowER COMPANY re- 
ports that newspapers in its terri- 
tory have favorably received its pro- 
gram of area promotion and cites vari- 
ous editorial comments to prove its 
point. 

Consumers Power describes its terri- 
tory as outstate Michigan, that is much 
of the state other than the metropolitan 
Detroit region. 

Copy of this company stresses the 
point that industry thrives in outstate 
Michigan. Readers are told that this 
is proved by such industries as chemi- 
cal, packaged food, and paper. They 
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are asked to check these advantages of 
outstate Michigan: exceptionally high 
percentage of skilled workers; in the 
great market center of America; wide 
range of materials parts and supplies; 
diversified industries ; no state income 
tax; desirable plants and plant sites; 
dependable electric and gas service ; ex- 
cellent living conditions and cultural 
opportunities; and woods, lakes, and 
streams that make this a foremost va- 
cation area. 

Readers seeking information are 
asked to contact the industrial develop- 
ment department of Consumers Power 
Company. 

New England Electric System, in 
January, 1948, inaugurated a national 
advertising campaign with the follow- 
ing objectives : 

(1) To advertise New England 
Electric System on a national scale. 

(2) To promote industrial develop- 
ment in the New England area. 

(3) To provide a potent theme for 
advertising on the local operating com- 
pany level. 

(4) To springboard regional pride, 
projects, and potentialities. 


bys I. AHERN, vice president, of 
New England Electric System, re- 
ports that from the beginning there 
has been a wholehearted response to 
the campaign, with many inquiries 
from industrial organizations inter- 


ested in locations in New England. 

“While it is difficult to prove that 
any new industries have come into 
New England directly as a result of 
this advertising,” says Ahern, “we do 
know that it has been a good sales help 
to our industrial development depart- 
ment. The program also has given us 
an opportunity to keep the name ‘New 
England Electric System’ continuous- 
ly before the public by frequent adver- 
tisements in national publications such 
as The Saturday Evening Post, Time, 
Atlantic Monthly, Harvard Business 
Review, etc.” 

Like Public Service Electric & Gas 
Company, New England Electric seeks 
to sell an area larger than that served 
by system companies. The campaign 
has highlighted the many industrial 
advantages in New England, and has 
been designed to promote and publi- 
cize, to reintroduce and revive New 
England “The place to live and work.” 

During the past few years Long Is- 
land Lighting Company has been ad- 
vertising its territory as “A Home for 
Industry.” The copy currently states 
that well-located sites for industrial 
enterprises. at reasonable prices are 
only one of the advantages Long Island 
offers to light and precision industry. 
Also cited are a skilled labor supply, 
adequate banking resources, nearness 
to market, and convenience of trans- 
portation. 





66" | ‘HE minions and missionaries of Socialism in America are busy 


people. 


They are clever at propaganda. 


They don’t all work 


for the government. Plenty of them are in private life. But whoever 
they are—they are working night and day on the rest of us to peddle 


our system away.” 
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—Decuarp A. Hutcy, 
President, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 
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A Super River Basin Bill 


NATIONAL water policy agency would 

be set up by a proposed Federal 

law which was released on February 

18th in Washington by the chairman of 

the former Water Resources Policy 

Commission, Morris Llewellyn Cooke. 

The legislative draft was first handed to 
President Truman a year ago. 

The Budget Bureau grew cold to the 
idea of setting up as many as 15 river 
basin commissions (each consisting of 
eight members drawing $15,000 a year 
and a chairman getting $17,500). Budget 
wanted to cut it down to less alarming 
proportions. Chairman Cooke and his 
commission demurred. The result was 
inaction until the bill was finally released 
on the responsibility of Cooke, but pre- 
sumably with the knowledge of President 
Truman. Cooke said the voluminous 
document (42 typed pages) in effect 
completed the report of the commission 
which expired last year, after making its 
basic report to Congress. 

The proposed basin commissions 
would not be regional “authorities” but 
rather top control boards superimposed 
on existing Federal bureaus (Army 
Engineers, Reclamation), leaving them 
to carry on the same functions under new 
supervision and policy. This suggests 
an effort to compromise the issue of 
regional authority versus controlling 
Federal bureaus. 

Critics were quick to point out that 
WRPC’s ambitious plan placed a strong 
accent on Federal control. Six out of the 
nine members in each water basin com- 
mission would be appointees of Federal 
agencies (Army Engineers, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce, Public Health, 
and the Federal Power Commission). 
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The seventh (chairman) would be 
named by the President. This would 
leave only two members to be named 
by the area people, plus a certain addi- 
tional amount of local color provided bv 
advisory committees. 


r its earlier report, December 17, 
1950, the Cooke commission ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with water re- 
source development programs generally 
and recommended that no new projects 
be undertaken before a thorough review 
by an impartial board. 

The commission did not recommend 
an over-all approach to resource prob- 
lems; that is, it did not, for example, 
express a preference either for the valley 
authority type of organization or for the 
present interagency type. Cooke told re- 
porters at the time that Truman wanted 
an expression of policy and not organi- 
zation. 

The legislation proposes establishment 
of not more than 15 river basin commis- 
sions to co-ordinate activities of existing 
Federal agencies and assure unified plan- 
ning of river basin programs on a 
multiple-purpose basis. 

Further emphasizing Federal control, 
a Federal board of review would co- 
ordinate the work of the commissions. 
Procedures for preparing 20-year ad- 
vance programs and for the reimburse- 
ment of the Federal government would 
be set up. 

In addition to Cooke, one of the early 
sponsors of a Missouri Valley Author- 
ity, commission members were Paul S. 
Burgess, biochemist; Lewis Webster 
Jones, economist; Samuel B. Morris, 
engineer ; Leland Olds, former chairman 
of the Federal Power Commission; Ro- 
land R. Renne, agricultural economist ; 
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and Gilbert F. White, geographer. 

The main work of the commission 
would be to plan, get authorization, and 
co-ordinate development of all water 
resource projects for the following pur- 
poses : flood control, navigation, and irri- 
gation; “development, generation, and 
transmission, and disposal of electric 
power”; water supply, pollution, and 
erosion control; protection of wildlife; 
and recreational development. It would 
not itself build or operate projects, but 
would have exclusive control of regional 
planning and no project not approved for 
it could get authorization. Additional 
emphasis on Federal control would be 
established by a Federal board of review 
(five members) within the Executive 
Office of the President. 

There were several surprises in the 
form of three features not presently asso- 
ciated with Federal public power policy: 
(1) Rate fixing (the FPC is ignored in 
this) would cover only interest and pay- 
ments to cover 50-year amortization on 
power feature investment (no subsidy 
to irrigation, etc.) ; (2) proceeds would 
go back to the Treasury (no “revolving 
funds” or self-replenishing accounts) ; 
(3) there appears to be no “preference 
clause” for sale of Federal power to pub- 
lic agencies. (Existing project laws may 
take care of that, but it is questionable. ) 


> 


FPC Summary on Gas Pipelines 


< ¢—~ Federal Power Commission dur- 
ing the last six months of 1951 
authorized construction of natural gas 
transmission facilities which will add 
more than 350,000,000 cubic feet of 
daily delivery capacity to the nation’s 
individual pipeline systems, Chairman 
Thomas C. Buchanan announced re- 
cently. 

Chairman Buchanan said the new 
facilities authorized during this 6-month 
period involve 1,463 miles of natural gas 
pipeline and have an estimated total 
construction cost of $86,498,922. Approx- 
imately $75,858,103 of the total construc- 
tion cost was for major projects, esti- 
mated to cost $700,000 or more each. 


These larger projects are expected to 
benefit 88 cities of 50,000 population or 
more in 18 states and the District of 
Columbia, as well as numerous smaller 
communities. 

The daily capacity of the individual 
pipeline systems involved will be in- 
creased by at least 325,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day through these major 
projects, which include construction of 
a total of approximately 1,039 miles of 
new pipeline and installation of compres- 
sor facilities aggregating 79,030 horse- 
power. 

The largest single authorization dollar- 
wise during the 6-month period was for 
El Paso Natural Gas Company, of El 
Paso, Texas, to expand its system capac- 
ity by construction of an additional 10 
miles of 30-inch loop pipeline on its sys- 
tem in Texas and by installing a total 
of 56,070 additional compressor horse- 
power in main line and booster stations 
in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. 
The El Paso project, estimated to cost 
$23,400,000, will deliver 100,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas per day to meet 
increased requirements of existing mar- 
kets in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona 
— particularly the Phoenix, Arizona, 
area. 


|e poe the calendar year 1951, the 
commission authorized construction 
of a total of 6,091 miles of pipeline and 
installation of compressor units aggregat- 
ing 426,500 horsepower. Total estimated 
construction cost is $471,383,184. Major 
projects costing $700,000 or more au- 
thorized during the calendar year in- 
volve a total estimated construction cost 
of $454,657,645 and include 5,589 miles 
of pipeline and installation. of 405,875 
horsepower in compressor units. These 
major projects will add more than 2.25 
billion cubic feet of daily delivery 
capacity to the individual pipeline sys- 
tems involved. 

Since February 7, 1942 (the date when 
the present certificate provisions of the 
Natural Gas Act became effective), the 
commission has authorized a total of 
more than 43,800 miles of pipeline and 
2,851,000 horsepower in compressor 
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units. The facilities authorized since 
1942 are estimated to cost nearly $3 
billion and are designed to add more than 
16 billion cubic feet of daily delivery 
capacity to the nation’s pipelines. 

In making public the figures on total 
capacity, Chairman Buchanan pointed 
out that while the construction author- 
ized will increase the capacity of the in- 
dividual systems by these respective 
amounts, the total additional natural gas 
actually to be delivered to the nation’s 
markets will be somewhat lower. 

The year-by-year summary is as shown 
in the table below. 


¥ 


Secretary Chapman Goes to 
Court Alone 


—— Secretary Chapman is ap- 
pealing the Roanoke Rapids Case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court without the 
approval of Attorney General McGrath. 
This announcement brought speculation 
that the Justice Department does not 
think too highly of Interior’s chances of 


winning reversal of a lower court de- 
cision upholding FPC’s right to issue a 
hydro license to a private utility company 
in Virginia. It may also be assumed, 
however, that Interior is acting with the 
knowledge, if not the approval, of Presi- 


dent Truman. In California, in mid- 
February, Interior also filed a petition 
with the Ninth U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the parallel Kings River Case. 
Both moves are interpreted as carrying 
on Interior’s policy of exhausting its legal 
remedies to the fullest extent. 


Number of 
Certificates 
Feb. 7 -June 30, 1942 
ed 1, 1942-June 30, 1943 
uly 1. 1943-June 30, 1944 
July 1, 1944-June 30, 1945 
July 1, 1945-June 30, 1946 


Meanwhile, the Virginia Electric & 
Power Company has announced that it 
is going ahead with construction work 
on its hydroelectric plant at Roanoke 
Rapids despite Interior’s decision to 
carry on the court litigation. 


¥ 


Utility Labor Opposes Duplicate 
Federal Levies 


Ts House Interior Subcommittee 
is getting ready to strip the Interior 
Appropriations bills of nearly all funds 
for transmission lines where “wheeling” 
contracts can be made with private com- 
panies. Incidentally, the “Keating amend- 
ment” would accomplish this by restric- 
tions on Interior spending. 

One very interesting feature in the 
deliberations of the Interior Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee was the strong sup- 
port for utility management coming from 
organized labor, especially those unions 
representing utility employees. Subcom- 
mittee Chairman Kirwan (Democrat, 
Ohio), whose political background has 
been closely associated with organized 
labor, was obviously impressed by the 
stand taken by the AFL International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
the CIO Utility Workers Union of 
America against further nationalization 
of the utility industry by unnecessary 
expansion of Federal power line facilities. 

As a result of all this, Chairman 
Kirwan and Representative Jensen (Re- 
publican, Iowa), ranking minority mem- 
ber, have been able to co-operate on 
greater Interior economies. 


Estimated 
Miles of Lines Cost 
20 $ 86,800 
51 1,642,509 
2,373 106,082,485 
34,170,760 
127,189,731 
273,190,302 
519,945,633 
566,203,116 
487,240,014 
725,432,984 
86,498,922 
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Exchange Calls 
And Gossip 


FCC Awaits New Chairman 


ob successor to Wayne Coy as 
chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission faces a mounting 
backlog of work which is seriously affect- 
ing the economy of the communications 
industries and the nation as a whole, In 
a letter transmitting to Congress the 
commission’s annual report for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1951, Coy, who 
has resigned his position for “economic 
reasons,’ said that “this year, in par- 
ticular, I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the fact that, because of reduced appro- 
priations and consequent loss of man 
power, the commission cannot take care 
of its regular functions, not to mention 
duties added by the national defense 
program. 

“Consequently, there is a mounting 
backlog of work in various categories 
which seriously affects the economy of 
the various communications industries 
and, in fact, the economy of the country 
generally.” 

Nor did the former chairman have 
much good news for the television indus- 
try. Speaking recently before the Fort 
Wayne Rotary Club, Coy declared that 
“T cannot see how there can be more 
than from 10 to 20 new television sta- 
tions on the air this year.” Even if the 
freeze on construction of new stations is 
lifted by the middle of March, as is 
planned, he explained, delays in proc- 
essing applications would hold back the 
start of all but a few projects this year. 
If the freeze is lifted this month, sixty 
to ninety days will have to be allowed 
for filing of new applications before 
processing can begin. 

“In the big cities,” he predicted, “there 
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will be many competitive applications and 
hearings will have to be held to select the 
best qualified people to build and run the 
stations.” 

Only then will construction grants be 
issued, and licensees will be allowed from 
two to six months before they must begin 
construction. 


Oy’s resignation may possibly delay 

the lifting of the freeze on new tele- 
vision station construction which has 
been in effect since September 30, 1948, 
The FCC has been expected to decide 
soon on the allocation of some 2,000 TV 
channel assignments across the nation. 
The commission recently completed a 
hearing in which more than 1,500 docu- 
ments were received from interested 
parties. 

Persons close to the commission ex- 
pressed surprise upon hearing that Coy 
did not plan to stay on long enough to 
help fellow commissioners complete a 
final TV allocation plan. 

Mr. Coy,-in asking to be relieved of 
the post he had held since December, 
1947, explained that his $15,000-a-year 
salary was not adequate. He is under- 
stood to have accepted a position in the 
television industry (reportedly for Time 
publications) that will pay him $45,000 
a year, plus possible bonuses. 

Paul A. Walker, who succeeds Coy as 
FCC chairman, is the only commission 
member now serving who was on the 
original commission appointed in 1934 
and has many times, often for several 
months, acted as chairman of the 7-mem- 
ber commission. The vacancy created by 
Coy’s resignation will be filled by Rob- 
ert T. Bartley, administrative aide and 
nephew of House Speaker Sam Rayburn. 
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EXCHANGE CALLS AND GOSSIP 


REA Radiophone Plan OK’d 


HE FCC has granted a license to the 

Fredericksburg & Wilderness Tele- 
phone Company of Chancellor, Virginia, 
to put into operation a new rural radio- 
telephone service. The new equipment 
was constructed with government funds 
made available through the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. The company 
was authorized to construct two class 2 
experimental fixed stations in the vicinity 
of Alsop and Five Mile Forks, Virginia, 
to provide needed communication serv- 
ice, with subscriber dialing for a group 
of persons in the Alsop area where it is 
not economically feasible to provide wire 
line service. 

The radiotelephone facilities will be 
used to provide a single channel in each 
direction between a radio station at the 
company’s exchange and one in the 
vicinity of Alsop. Subscribers to be 
served by the radio installation will be 
connected to the Alsop radio station 
terminal by means of party-line wire cir- 
cuits. Initially, ten subscribers will be 
served, but additional ones can be accom- 
modated. The ten families will pay 
$3 per month — the same as other 
subscribers. 


* 


“Substantial” Interim Rate 
Increases Needed 


Tz Minnesota independent tele- 
phone companies must have “sub- 
stantial” interim rate increases to enable 
them to finance needed improvement 
programs, the Minnesota Telephone As- 
sociation’s 43rd annual convention was 
told recently. 

Elnathan Gates, president of the asso- 
ciation, which embraces 210 independent 
private firms with about 200,000 phones, 
told some 500 convention delegates at 
St. Paul hotel in Minneapolis that the 
need for expansion and modernization of 
facilities must be met through outside 
financing. 

Gates said day-to-day operating rev- 
enues cannot finance such improvements. 
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He said the state railroad and warehouse 
commission, “which is just as responsible 
to the investor in public utilities as to the 
customer in the matter of rates,” should 
be asked to provide for each company 
making improvements, an interim rate 
which will assure a fair return on the 
plant as presently established. “Make no 
mistake,” Gates said, “the interim rates 
must be substantial. Financing com- 
panies will demand a reasonable present 
earnings record, plus the potential earn- 
ings factor.” 

Gates gave the delegates a report of 
rapid progress made by the telephone in- 
dustry in the state. There has been an 
increase of 64 per cent in the number of 
telephones in Minnesota from ten years 
ago. There were 957,346 phones in serv- 
ice in 1951. More than 700,000 were 
thoseof the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, with the rest being divided be- 
tween the independents and 1,618 farm- 
er-owner co-operatives. 


* 
More Brass for Telephone 


Business 


HE NPA Communications Equip- 

ment Division is in the process of 
issuing supplemental allocations of ma- 
terials to operating telephone companies 
and communications equipment manufac- 
turers. As a result of a successful appeal 
to the Defense Production Administra- 
tion, CED was granted 750,000 pounds 
of No. 40 brass and 2,300,000 pounds of 
No. 50 copper wire mill products. The 
division is proceeding with its alloca- 
tions without requiring applicants to 
file appeals or requests as is the usual 
procedure. 

Material requirements for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1952 have been 
presented to DPA and discussions on 
the justifications and needs for materials 
are now being held. Preliminary recom- 
mendations were to be made on February 
28th, and final determination of the 
quantity of materials to be made avail- 
able to the communications industry in 
the last two quarters of 1952 will be 
revealed on or about April 8th. 
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Record Financing of American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


MERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELE- 
GRAPH CoMPANY on February 20th 
announced that the directors had pro- 
posed issuance of $550,000,000 (maxi- 
mum) new convertible debentures. This 
compares with an issue of $415,000,000 
convertible debentures issued in January, 
1951. The authorized amount of stock 
would be increased from 45,000,000 to 
60,000,000 shares in order to make shares 
available for the new convertible issue 
and for such other financing as may be 
desirable. Stockholders will be asked to 
act on these two recommendations at the 
annual meeting April 16th. As in the 
past, stockholders will be offered rights 
to subscribe to the new debentures. A 
year ago stockholders were offered rights 
to $100 in debentures for each 7 shares 
held. 

In the postwar period AT&T has sold 
four issues of convertible debentures, 
realizing over $1.5 billion, but over two- 
thirds of this amount has now been con- 
verted into stock. The process of con- 
version automatically yields a steady 
flow of cash to the company (since $100 
face value of debentures along with vary- 
ing amounts of cash are convertible into 
one share of stock). Thus during the 
past year debt has been reduced by $371,- 
000,000, while equity capital was in- 
creased by $513,000,000 due to the cash 
premiums paid when debentures were 
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Financial News 
and Comment 


By OWEN ELY 


converted. A total of 4,560,000 shares 
of stock were issued during 1951, includ- 
ing 850,000 shares sold to employees un- 
der the Employees Stock Plan. As a re- 
sult, the proportion of debt to total capital 
was reduced from about 48 per cent to 
44 per cent. With the large new issue, 
the debt ratio will of course increase 
again, with a subsequent decline due to 
conversions, if past history repeats itself. 
Eventually, when the major construction 
program is completed, the company hopes 
to restore the debt ratio to around the 
prewar ratio of 33 per cent. 


‘Ta Bell system spent over a billion 
dollars for new construction in 1951, 
bringing gross telephone plant account to 
nearly $11 billion, and net plant after re- 
serves to nearly $8 billion. Some 2,070,- 
000 telephones were added, bringing the 
total to 37,400,000. The current rate of 
installation is at about the same level, yet 
there is still a waiting list of some 800,- 
000 prospective customers, as well as 
1,800,000 customers on party lines who 
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have asked for higher classes of service. 
The rapidly expanding telephone needs 
of military and civil defense authorities 
have, of course, been promptly met. 
Operating taxes paid by the Bell sys- 
tem in 1951 equaled $19.70 per share, or 
nearly twice the amount left for stock- 
holders. Including excise taxes on tele- 
phone service paid by customers, the total 
tax bill was equal to about $2.70 per tele- 
phone per month—an increase of more 
than 65 cents a month in the last two 
years. 
’ Share earnings for the past two years 


were as follows: 


On Actual On Average 
Shares 


Shares 
1951 1950 1951 1950 


Consolidated .. $11.00 $12.12 $11.76 $12.58 
Parent Company 9.85 10.02 10.54 10.40 


Earnings on capital in 1951 were 5.8 per 
cent, compared with 6.1 per cent in 1950. 

The company can no longer rely large- 
ly on increased efficiency and engineer- 
ing progress to offset rising costs and 
swollen taxes, but has been forced in the 
postwar period to ask for rate increases. 
While increases in telephone rates have 
varied for different classes of service in 
different places, on the average they have 
amounted to only about 20 per cent since 
1940, and the average increase per tele- 
phone is less than five cents a day. If all 
rate increases that have been requested 
are authorized, the average increase since 
1940 would still come to less than 30 per 
cent, or hardly more than a third of the 
rise in the cost of living. 


HE hearings ordered by the Federal 


Communications Commission in 
January, 1951, to determine whether in- 
terstate long-distance rates should not be 
reduced were canceled in November, fol- 
lowing reallocation of costs between in- 
terstate and intrastate services. The effect 
of these changes is to increase substan- 
tially the amounts of property and ex- 
penses assigned to the interstate services. 
In order to offset in part these increased 
interstate costs, the companies have filed, 
effective March 1, 1952, adjustments in 
the interstate long-distance rates which 
will produce approximately $14,000,000 
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additional revenue annually. The new 
rates involve increases for some shorter 
distances and some decreases for longer 
distances. 


| gone technical progress in 1951 
was reported. Microwave radio relay 
spanned the continent, adding many 
needed long-distance telephone voice- 
ways and making possible coast-to-coast 
network television. Direct dialing by 
customers over long distances began on 
atrial basis. Bell Telephone Laboratories 
and Western Electric Company were as- 
signed important defense tasks in design- 
ing and producing electronically co-ordi- 
nated weapon and communication de- 
signs. President Craig reported the de- 
velopment of an air-raid warning com- 
munications system which will make it 
possible to alert the entire United States 
in less than two minutes. The Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories also have developed 
an advanced type of self-propelled guid- 
ed missile and a new system for locating 
hostile aircraft and controlling the fire of 
antiaircraft guns. 

A wonderful new device, the transistor, 
was perfected by Bell Laboratories and 
may soon go into production. This de- 
vice is capable of doing many things now 
done by vacuum tubes, is only about the 
size of a kernel of corn, is very rugged, 
and uses a fantastically small amount of 
power. It is expected to open up a new 
era in electronics. It is understood that 
the new device will first be used in me- 
chanical “brains” or computing devices 
of various types, greatly reducing their 
size and expanding the scope of their op- 
erations. Later the transistor may be 
used to produce smaller and cheaper 
radios and television sets, and as a com- 
munications aid. 


* 
The Myth of Cheaper Public 


Power Costs 


LECTRIC utilities owned and operated 

by public agencies have a great ad- 
vantage over utilities operated by cor- 
porations in that their tax bills are far 
smaller. As shown in the accompanying 
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table, municipal plants in 1950 paid out 
only two cents of their revenue dollar 
in taxes, while the private utilities paid 
nineteen cents. Thus, other factors be- 
ing equal (and quite aside from any 
amounts turned into general city funds or 
other possible offsetting factors) the mu- 
nicipal plants should have been able to 
sell their power about 17 per cent cheaper 
than the private utilities. This is, in fact, 
nearly what happened. The average rev- 
enue per kilowatt hour on all sales by 
municipal plants in 1950 was 1.42 cents, 
while the average received by private 
electric utilities was 1.60 cents. The 
former figure is .18 cents lower than the 
latter. 

As far as residential rates are con- 
cerned, the Federal Power Commission 
generally uses as a yardstick the resi- 
dential monthly bill for 250 kilowatt 
hours, in cities of 50,000 population and 
over. The bulletin “Typical Electric 
Bills 1951” shows that the national aver- 
age for this bill on January 1, 1951, was 
$6.76. A chart on pages IX-X showed 
the bills for various cities, ranging from 
lowest to highest. It is interesting to note 
that the two lowest bills (at the top of 
the chart) were Tacoma and Spokane, 
both in Washington —the former mu- 
nicipally owned and the latter a private 
company. The explanation is that both 
obtain very cheap hydro power. Next 
is Lincoln, Nebraska, which buys power 
from public power districts in that state 
—Nebraska is the one state in the Union 


which has no private power. Madison, 
Wisconsin, and Covington, Kentucky, 
rank fifth and sixth— both served by pri- 
vate utilities. A number of Tennessee and 
California municipal plants have rela- 
tively low bills, but they benefit by hydro 
—the Tennessee utilities getting cheap 
power from TVA, which has received 
huge Federal subsidies. 


ye there are also a number of mv- 
nicipal plants spotted throughout the 
entire list, several of them (in Texas and 
Florida) running higher than the na- 
tional average. If all the municipal bills 
were adjusted for the huge tax saving 
explained above (averaging about 17 per 
cent of revenues), and were pushed fur- 
ther down in the chart, the comparative 
showing would be less favorable for the 
municipalities. It must also be noted that 
many of these companies have a double 
advantage—they buy their power from 
Federal agencies, thus getting a double 
tax benefit. Also, municipal plants prob- 
ably enjoy the benefits of hydro power 
to a much greater extent than the private 
utilities. There seems little doubt that 
on a comparable operating and financial 
basis there is any evidence of more effi- 
cient operation by municipal plants. 
With respect to taxes, the private utili- 
ties make very substantial contributions 
to the costs of local, state, and Federal 
government. In advocating government 
power, public power proponents seldom 
realize that- if all power were operated 
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ANALYSIS OF 1950 REVENUES AND REVENUE DOLLAR* 


Operating Expenses 
Depreciation 


Municipal Plants** 
Millions 


Private Utilities 


Revenue 
Millions Dollar 


$2,980 53¢ 
483 8 


Revenue 
Dollar 
53¢ 
44 12 
8 2 


Taxes 1,037 ° 


TmOOrest, GRC, ..ccccccccccccsccccees 
Net Income 


22 6 279 
103 27 822 15 


—_—_—— —— 


$1.00 $1.00 


$5,601 


——_——_ 


$380 


Revenues and Misc, Income 


*Figures derived from “Statistics of Electric Utilities in the United States, 1950” page XXIV, 
and “Statistics of Publicly Owned Electric Utilities, 1950,” page X, both published by the 


Federal Power Commission. : 
**Excluding Federal projects, which sell most of their power at wholesale. May include some 


state projects. 
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publicly, many governmental budgets 
would be in the red and it would be 
necessary to find new tax sources. 

It is interesting to note that the labor 
unions are now withdrawing their sup- 


port from public power. In January 
Frank W. Jacobs, vice president of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (American Federation of 
Labor) declared that the public power 
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program has gone “far beyond the plans 
of its initial sponsors,” having been “ex- 
tended step by step to the point of peril 
to legitimate free enterprise and free 
labor. The IBEW has learned through 
experience that the fine-sounding slogan 
of ‘public power’ does not serve to safe- 
guard labor’s rights and interests.” The 
Chicago Federation of Labor, with a 
membership of nearly 600,000, has re- 
cently repealed a provision of its Consti- 
tution which advocated public ownership 
of utilities; President William Lee de- 
clared “we are for free enterprise from 
top to bottom.” Since the views of union 
leaders carry considerable political 


weight, it is possible that this opposition 
may help to stem the persistent pressure 
for extension of public power maintained 
by Washington agencies. 


——- utilities do not seem to make 
enough headway in combating public 
power through educational channels. Be- 
cause of obsolete textbooks and a fair 
amount of socialistic sentiment among 
teachers, many college undergraduates 
continue to get distorted pictures of who 
pays for public power projects and how 
much they really cost. Textbook and 
lecture material being used today com- 
monly repeats the old antiutility criticism 
of the early 1930’s for which reforms 
have long since been enacted and en- 
forced. Little effort seems to be made 
by many instructors to study the progress 
made by the private utilities over the past 
two decades, either with respect to their 
accounting and financial housekeeping, 
or the relative efficiency of public and 
private power units. 

For example, in one of the largest uni- 
versities it is understood that the follow- 
ing criticisms of private power were re- 
cently cited as reasons for favoring public 
power: 

1. Inadequate integration. 

2. Overcapitalization. 

3. Excessive returns on private invest- 

ment. 

4. Elaborate and costly managerial lay- 

out. 

5. Inefficient planning. 
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6. High Federal income taxes. 

7. Ineffective regulation. 

8. Conflicts between public and private 
power. 


It would be needless as far as the read- 
ership of this publication is concerned to 
go over these arguments in any detail. 
But obviously there is need for correc- 
tion, so far as students in high school and 
college are concerned. During the early 
1930’s the utilities were criticized for at- 
tempting to place “propaganda” in text- 
books. Since that time a different style 
of “propaganda” has infiltrated our edu- 
cational channels—despite the fact that 
the evils of the 1920’s have been thor- 
oughly eliminated. 


W: have recently referred in this de- 
partment to the new edition of 
Graham and Dodd’s textbook Security 
Analysis, containing the admirable re- 
view of utility finance by Charles Tat- 
ham, Jr. However, this is more of a 
technical analysis of utility securities. A 
simpler and more comprehensive story 
about the utilities might well be prepared 
for junior use. This should describe how 
the utilities in the past two decades have 
been widely interconnected and integrat- 
ed, with numerous power pools effecting 
large savings for consumers. It would 
explain that the holding companies of the 
1920’s have been either eliminated or 
streamlined (with the exception of few 
companies for which dissolution proceed- 
ings are still in progress). It would ex- 
plain that the “water” has been entirely 
squeezed out of the utility companies’ 
capital structures, and that even legiti- 
mate investments are being written down 
to a basis of “original cost when first 
devoted to public service.” 

With respect to “excessive returns,” 
the book would describe the extensive 
system of state and Federal regulation, 
with earnings generally limited to 6 per 
cent on a conservative rate base. It would 
show that management costs are about 
equal for both public and private utilities 
—in the neighborhood of 6.5 per cent of 
revenues. While there may have been 
some “inefficient planning” in the old 
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days, a joint committee of Congress re- 
cently praised the utilities for their co- 
operation and sound planning to meet the 
requirements of the defense program. 


HE other criticism cited above seems 
‘aoe to anyone familiar with the 
utility picture. While the utilities pay 
high income taxes, if the government 
took over all the companies a Federal 
budget would either have to be reduced 
or the money obtained from other tax 
sources. That ought to be clear enough 
for high school students. The money has 
to come from some place to support the 
Federal government in the style to which 
it has become accustomed. Regarding 
conflicts between public and private 
power, these seem largely dominated by 
the desire of certain Federal officials to 
increase their sphere of bureaucratic con- 
trol and influence and size of their ap- 
propriations. In some cases propaganda 
for public power can even be shown to 
be statistically biased or inadequate, as 
in the recent Federal “drive” for public 
power in New England, where it is re- 
ported that some proposed hydro devel- 
opments would put valuable areas under 
water (including sizable municipalities) 
if necessary water storage were to be 
provided. 

* 


Congressional Study of Electric 
Power 


to Congressional Joint Committee 
on Defense Production has recently 
issued a 101-page “Progress Report No. 
15” under the Defense Production Act, 
covering electric power (Senate Report 
No. 1062, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session). 
This document reproduces a number of 
reports by Federal agencies such as 
DEPA, DPA, NPA, and FPC, as well 
as correspondence with state commis- 
sions and reports by private agencies such 
as EEI, the American Public Power As- 
sociation, etc. Thus the report brings 
together in convenient form most of the 
recent material published on the subject 
of electric power capacity, the construc- 


tion program, etc. 
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It is interesting to note on page 45 a 
table issued by DEPA, showing the total 
amount of orders which have been placed 
for generating equipment for delivery 
after November 1, 1951. We summarize 
this as follows in millions of kilowatts : 


Steam Hydro Diesel Total 
26.1 7.5 + = 


. 


mestic, 
Industrial (Incl. 


Canadian) .... 
OIT and ECA 
Foreign Or- 
ders) 


8.2 


It is understood that since this compila- 
tion was completed some 2-3,000,000 ad- 
ditional kilowatts have been ordered, but 
the allocation between different kinds of 
utilities is not available. It is difficult to 
compare these figures with those pub- 
lished by the EEI (as of October 1, 
1951) or the Electrical World estimates, 
etc. The compilation given above does 
not refer to the years in which deliveries 
are scheduled. The EEI and Electrical 
World figures indicated a total of 29,- 
000,000 gross capacity additions during 
the three years 1952-54, and the Elec- 
trical World gave an additional figure of 
16,500,000 for the period “after 1954,” 
bringing the grand total to 45,500,000. 
Moreover, these figures presumably did 
not include industrial and foreign orders. 
It remains rather difficult, therefore, to 
reconcile the various estimates, but based 
on the latest DEPA results it appears 
likely that orders for 1954 or later de- 
livery are now being increased sub- 
stantially. 


HE committee’s conclusions point up 

the importance of further intercon- 
nection of electric systems, which at pres- 
ent is handicapped by the reluctance of 
some individual companies to place 
themselves under the control of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission through such 
action. A number of state commissions 
have urged that the FPC recognize the 
defense program as constituting “an 
emergency” as contemplated by § 202(d) 
of the Federal Power Act. By so doing 
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the commission could permit interconnec- 
tions without involving the possible 
question of jurisdiction. In this connec- 
tion a letter from FPC Chairman 
Buchanan dated May 8, 1951, was quot- 
ed, stating that the commission has rec- 
ognized that the national defense pro- 
gram has created emergency conditions 
for many utilities, and that the commis- 
sion has promptly issued specific orders 
where necessary to alleviate these condi- 
tions. However, the commission stressed 
the narrow meaning of the word “emer- 
gency” by indicating that “it is not in- 
tended to exempt utilities conducting 
operations in interstate commerce com- 
mon to the electric utility such as inter- 
connections between two systems for mu- 
tual profit.” The commission felt that it 
was unnecessary to amend the act and 
unfortunately the joint committee (head- 


ed by Senator Maybank) did not com- 
ment on this point except to recommend 
that “this matter be thoroughly explored 
by the Federal Power Commission and 
the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees.” Thus an opportunity to effect an 
increase in effective —— in certain 
areas, through simple legislative action, 
was temporarily bypassed. 

Regarding the possibility of using 
atomic energy to generate power, Acting 
Chairman Smyth of the AEC, in a 7-line 
letter, stated “While there is some 
promise that nuclear reactors will supple- 
ment conventional power plants in sup 
plying the growing needs of our civilian 
population within the next decade or so, 
we cannot foresee that the use of nuclear 
sources will provide any alleviation of 
the shortages to which you refer before 
the end of 1953.” 
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rice Div. 
About Rate Yield 


American G. & E, ...... 
Arizona Edison 

Arkansas Mo. Power .... 
Atlantic City Elec. ....... 24 
Bangor Hydro Elec. ..... 26 
Beverly G. & E, 59 
Black Hills P.& L....... 18 
Boston Edison 47 
California Elec, Pr. ..... 
Calif. Oregon Pr. ...... 
Carolina FP, @ L. ......0 
Central Ariz. L. & P..... 
Cen. Hudson G. & E. .... 
Central Ill. E.& G. ...... 
Central Ill. Light 

| & & eae 
Central La. Elec. ....... 
Central Maine Power ... 
Central & S. W. 

Central Vermont P, S. .. 
Cincinnati G. & E. ...... 
Citizens Utilities 

Cleveland Elec. Illum. ... 
Colorado Cent. Power .. 
Columbus & S. O. E. .... 
Commonwealth Edison .. 
Community Pub, Ser. ... 
Concord Electric 

Connecticut L. & P. .... 
Connecticut Power 

Consol, Edison 

Consol. Gas Balt. ....... 
Consumers Power 
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—Share Earnings*. 
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2.74d D4 
1.68d D14 
2.08dx 8 
1.66j D8 
6.94s Dil 
1.82d 5 
1.94s 
3.68dx 
1.30s 
2.50d 

A9dx 
1.84d 
1.95d 
1.61d 
2.84d 
3.14dx 
1.30n 
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Derby G. & E 

Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

Se > errr 
Empire Dist. Elec. ...... 
Fitchburg G. & E. ...... 
Florida Power Corp. .... 
Florida P. & L. 

Frontier Power 

General Pub. Util. 

Green Mt. Power 

Gulf States Util. 

Hartford E, L. 

Haverhill Electric 

Houston L, & P 

Idaho Power 

Illinois Power 

Indianapolis P. & L. .... 
Interstate Power 9 
Iowa Elec. L. & P. ...... 15 
Iowa-Iil. G. & E. ........ 27 
Iowa Power & Light .... 25 
Iowa Pub, Service 22 
Iowa Southern Util. 

Kansas City P. & L. 

Kansas Gas & Elec. ...... 
meee FE, BBR, os.c0sc- 
Kentucky Utilities 

Lake Superior — _ 
Lawrence G. & E 

Long Island Lighting . 
Louisville G, & E. 

Lowell Elec. Lt. ......... 

L G. & 
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Maine Public Service . 
Michigan G. & E. 
Middle South - Pees 
Minnesota P. & L. 

Missourj Edison 

Missouri P. S. 

Missouri Utilities 
Montana Power 
Mountain States P. 

New England Elec. ..... 
New England G.& E..... 
New Orleans P. S. 
Newport Electric 

N. Y. State E. & G. 
Niagara Mohawk 

North American 
Northern Ind. P. S. ..... 
Northern States Pr. ..... 
Northwestern P. S. 

Ohio Edison 

Oklahoma G. & E. 

Otter Tail Power 

Pacific G. & E. 
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——Share Earnings* 
1950 2/19/52 P Cur- Freq. Price- 
Rev. ’ Price Div. rent Cur. %In- Of Re- Earn. 

(Mill.) (Continued) About Rate Yield Period crease ports** Ratio 


Penn Power & Light .... 28 5.7 : 7 my 
Penn Water & Power .... 44 4.5 : — qc 
Philadelphia Elec. ....... 5.0 i D12 ay 
Portland Gen, Elec. ..... ; c 
Potomac Elec. Power ... ay 
Pub. Serv. of Colo. ..... ay 
Pub. Serv. BE. & G, ....2. qc 
Pub. Serv. of Ind. ...... c 
Public Serv. of N. H. mcy 
Public Serv. of N. M,... ay 
Puget Sound P. & L. my 
Rochester G, & E. ...... 

Rockland L, & P. ....... % 
San Diego G. & E. .. b 
Scranton Elec, ...... “s my 
Sierra Pacific Power .... my 
So. Calif. Edison ay 
So. Carolina E, & G. mcy 
Southern Colo, Pr. ...... c 
Southern Company my 
So. Indiana G. & E. ..... mcy 
Southwestern E, S, ..... ao 
Southwestern P. S. ..... 
=e Joon L. & P. ..ccese 
Tampa Electric 

Texas Utilities 

Toledo Edison 

Tucson G. E. L. & P. ... 
SE BN, ccctassaene 
Upper Peninsula Pr 

Utah Power & Light .... 
Vie B&B. cccceess 
West Penn Elec. ........ 
West Penn Power 
Western Lt. & Tel. ...... 
Western Mass. Cos, ..... 
Wisconsin E. P. ......0 
Wisconsin P. & L. ...... 
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Averages 


Canadian Companiestt 
134 C Brazilian Trac, L.& P. .. 
13 C Gatineau Power 
7 C Quebec Power 
29 C Shawinigan Water & Pr. . ‘ 1.98d 
16 C Winnipeg Elec. ......... 6. 2.44d 


dx—December, 1950, je—June, 1951. ju—July, 1951. ag—August, 1951. s—September, 1951. 
o—October, 1951. n—November, 1951. d—December, 1951. j—January, 1952. B—Boston Ex- 
change. C—Curb exchange. O—Over-counter or out-of-town exchange. S—New York Stock 
Exchange. D—Decrease. E—Estimated. NC—No comparable figures available. *If additional 
common shares have been recently offered, earnings are adjusted to give effect to the offering. 
Percentage change is in the balance available for common stock. ¢{While these stocks are 
listed on the Curb, Canadian prices are used. (Curb prices are affected by exchange rates, etc.) 
+Stock dividend also paid in 1951. **The following symbols are used in this column to indicate 
the periods and frequency of earnings reports: a—Calendar year only. b—Twelve months only 
(reported monthly). bq—Twelve months only (reported quarterly). c—Cumulative months 
and twelve months. m—Month only. mc—Latest month and cumulative months. mcy—Latest 
month, cumulative months, and twelve months. mqy—Latest month, three months, and twelve 
months. my—Latest month and latest twelve months. q—Latest quarter only. qc—Quarters 
cumulatively, qy—Latest quarter plus last twelve months. 
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Socialized Power Management 


pe age practices of the British 
public power officials were the 
subject of a critical article appearing re- 
cently in The Electrician, an electrical 
magazine published in the United King- 
dom. 

The article noted that on Friday, 
November 16, 1951, at Leeds Assizes, 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Goddard, 
fined the Yorkshire Electricity Board 
£20,000 and sentenced its chairman, Col- 
onel Wilfred Mark Lapper to six months 
in prison. The deputy chairman, Fred- 
erick Newey, was fined £100. The board 
must also pay costs which it is thought 
may amount to £12,000. 

The story goes on to state that the 
board pleaded guilty to five charges: 
unlawfully carrying out work at its 
“splendid, comfortable, and luxurious” 
headquarters at Scarcroft Lodge; over- 
spending by £41,217 an authorization 
granted by the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power; doing work not in accordance 
with plans they had submitted ; carrying 
out unlawful work on tractor sheds at 
Scarcroft; and carrying out unlawful 
work at Bramhope. 

The article further states that in his 
editorial on the Scarcroft Case, Sir 
Ernest Benn made the following ob- 
servations : 


The private enterprise limited com- 
panies, whose functions have been 
taken over, positively shine by con- 
trast with the murky maze called 
nationalization. Every detail of their 
doings was the subject of meticulous 
examination by taxation and other offi- 
cials, every figure was registered at 
Somerset House, and once a year 
every shareholder was able, if he so 
desired, to submit the directors to the 
most searching examination. At every 
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level, and at every stage, everyone was 
liable to be called upon to justify his 
position. It is positively pathetic to 
reflect that while “private” enterprise 
has nothing private about it, modern 
public enterprise turns out to be the 
embodiment of hole-and-cornerism. 


Sir Ernest Benn is quoted further: 


Imagine a commercial limited com- 
pany suddenly relieved of the need to 
hold an annual meeting, with no pres- 
sure from anywhere for profit or divi- 
dend, with a monopoly of the article 
produced and complete freedom from 
competition. Certain things would 
happen at once, and are happening, in 
all the nationalized industries today. 
The staff discovers that the pressure 
for more help no longer meets with 
the natural resistance of a sound 
economy. The inadequacies, real or 
supposed, of accommodation necessi- 
tate larger and better premises. The 
argument that telephones should be in- 
stalled in the homes of all officials, 
over the lower grades, to facilitate the 
conduct of the business, proves to be 
as sound in theory as immoral in prac- 
tice. Such details added to the demand 
for records and statistics, checks and 
counterchecks, all go to explain how 
well-conducted profitable enterprise 
becomes a burden upon the com- 
munity. The directors of such a com- 
pany would experience a change of 
general conditions, agreeable to all but 
those who are genuinely concerned 
with the public interest. The half- 
a-hundred government departments 
hitherto regarded as enemies, with all 
their machinery of forms and enforce- 
ment, are transformed, as by magic 
overnight, into friends and colleagues, 
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members of the same glorious racket 
where “jobs for the boys” is the para- 
mount consideration. 


The story points out that in his sen- 
tence, the Lord Chief Justice himself 


called attention to the inherent anomaly 
of a fine of £20,000, imposed by him on 
a public authority, which must eventually 
be paid by the public nominally served 
by the authority. 





Pipeline Safety Tests and Patrols 


IGH-PRESSURE interstate natural gas 
pipelines are now subjected to 
severe tests for strength and safety before 
being put into transmission service, the 
American Gas Association reported re- 
cently. These tests have helped increase 
the planned safety margain of lines now 
being built to bring natural gas to addi- 
tional communities in nearly every sec- 
tion of the country. 

Section by section, each newly built 
line is tested under pressures substan- 
tially higher than the maximum operat- 
ing pressure that will be applied in serv- 
ice, the AGA said. Thus, an adequate 
margin of safety is actually built into 
the line. 

The AGA survey of pipeline construc- 
tion practices shows that three test media 
can be employed — air, water, or gas. 
Delicate instruments are installed to note 
the slightest pressure variation during a 
test. As an added precaution, the line 
is usually “tied off” and left under pres- 
sure twenty-four hours or more, so that 
slow leaks may be detected and corrected. 

Testing the line with gas is the most 
common practice. Exact operating con- 
ditions may be duplicated with gas, and 
it is readily available in the line. How- 
ever, as an insurance measure in testing 
in populated areas, some line builders 
have installed expensive air compression 
equipment, so that the line may be tested 
with air, which is noninflammable. 

In some cases, water is used as the 
test medium and is excellent from the 
standpoint of safety and leak detection. 
Its weight presents additional problems, 
however, on lines laid in hilly country. 
Complete removal of water from the line 
is difficult, resulting in undue operating 
problems. The nonavailability of water 
in large quantities in certain areas is 
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another deterrent to this method of 
testing. 

Field tests of pipeline are principally 
made to determine strength and tightness 
of a section of the line. Each individual 
length of pipe has been previously tested 
hydrostatically at the factory. Both tests 
constitute a genuine safeguard to public 
safety at all points along the line. Other 
protections now being built into high- 
pressure gas pipelines include stronger 
pipe, improved welds and welding tech- 
niques, coating and wrapping of pipe, 
cathodic protection of the line from cor- 
rosion, and constant patrolling and main- 
tenance of service from the gas well to 
the burner tip. 


HE airplane is now being used for 

the tedious job of patrolling high- 
pressure gas pipelines. Aerial patrols are 
supplementing foot patrol inspections on 
many high-pressure lines in operation 
today, according to the association. 

The planes are playing an important 
rdle in safe pipeline operation, the AGA 
asserted, by quickly locating small leaks 
so that repairs can be made promptly. 

Despite its speed, aerial inspection of 
a pipeline can detect leaks as readily as 
the foot inspector, the AGA found. Pipe- 
line engineers say that the plane is ideal 
for spotting soil erosions and flood con- 
ditions affecting the line. The smallest 
leaks in the line betray themselves to the 
aerial observer as yellow patches on the 
turf, the effect of escaping gas on near-by 
vegetation. 

Planes and helicopters can be used 
effectively to direct repair and mainte- 
nance crews to the scene of the trouble, 
the AGA reported. In addition, the de- 
velopment of highly mobile repair equip- 
ment, and the assignment of two-way 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 


radiotelephone channels to pipeline com- 
panies, have been instrumental in speed- 
ing repairs and shortening service inter- 
ruptions where line breaks have occurred. 
Nerve center of pipeline operation is 
the dispatcher’s office, located strategi- 
cally on the pipeline system. Constant 
contact between the dispatcher, the com- 
pany offices, compressor stations, and 
maintenance personnel is maintained. If 
failures in the line should occur, this 
rapid communication system permits 
necessary operating adjustments so that 
service interruptions can be minimized. 
The combined aerial-radio maintenance 


operation has been particularly effective 
in soil conservation. Pipelines can be 
operated safely with a cover of about two 
feet of earth over them. This is enough 
to permit cultivation of the soil above the 
pipe and to maintain uniform tempera- 
tures. Erosion of the soil or washouts 
caused by heavy rains must be noted and 
repaired quickly to prevent line breaks. 
Air-ground teamwork is essential and 
speedy. 

Pipeline companies and farmers often 
work together to improve soil con- 
ditions, for better crops as well as line 
protection. 





Private Power Outlook 


CCORDING to top executives of five 
Northwest utility companies, the 
question of public power versus private 
power in the Pacific Northwest has been 
greatly exaggerated, but “still can’t be 
dismissed with a laugh.” Thomas W. 
Delzell, chairman of Portland General 
Electric Company, told a meeting of the 
security analysts of San Francisco that 
the threat to private utilities is not as 
great as some people think, but warned 
that companies such as his own are 
always “in ideological competition with 
tax-free public utility districts.” 

Delzell noted that the percentage 
of publicly owned power distribution 
reached its peak in the state of Washing- 
ton in 1931, while in Oregon, where his 
company operates, no public utility dis- 
tricts have been created in the last twelve 
years. The executive said that there is 
little to fear in the way of competition 
from the piping of natural gas into the 
Northwest from Canada. He said 70 per 
cent of Portland General Electric’s cus- 
tomers are “all-electric” and doubted if 
Portland would lose many of them to 
natural gas suppliers. 

Once considered the source of tremen- 
dous power potentials, last year’s drought 
brought home to utility men evidence 
that the Northwest’s power balance had 
turned rapidly from oversupply to under- 
supply. The five utility companies are 
how constructing dams in many sections 
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in the Pacific Northwest 


of the area, enough to provide 660,000 
more kilowatts. It was pointed out that 
one-half of the power generated in the 
Northwest is used by the aluminum in- 
dustry, leaving the rest to be spread be- 
tween the plywood and pulp plants, the 
knitting mills, manufacturers, and, above 
all, the Atomic Energy Commission plant 
at Richmond, Washington. 


ly order to make the best use of the 
available power supply, the govern- 
ment and the utility firms have formed 
a power pool. Its operations were ex- 
plained by Kinsey M. Robinson, presi- 
dent of Washington Water Power Com- 
pany. He said that interconnected trans- 
mission lines of the pool tie together more 
than 300 private and public generating 
plants in an integrated operating unit. 
Estimates of useful capacity gained by 
such co-ordination range up to 600,000 
kilowatts, Robinson said. 

Many of the companies are planning 
to go, or have gone, to the public for 
money to finance their expansion pro- 
grams. The president of Pacific Power 
& Light Company, Paul B. McKee, said 
his company’s new Lewis river plant, 
costing $27,000,000, will be financed by 
$10,000,000 in bank loans and the sale 
of 552,792 shares of common, and bonds. 
Portland General Electric plans to sell 
250,000 shares of common, plus some 
bonds. 
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The March of 
Events 


Arkansas 


Ruling Affects Rate Procedures 


HE Arkansas Supreme Court last 

month held that no public utility has 
a vested right to any particular method 
of valuation. 

Modifying findings of the state public 
service commission and Pulaski County 
Circuit Court, the high state tribunal 
trimmed $428,591 from a $3,605,591 
rate increase which had been granted 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
on January 20, 1951. Effect of the court’s 


ruling was to sustain a minority opinion 
by Commission Chairman Wood at the 
time the commission authorized the in- 
crease. 

The company has been collecting from 
its subscribers an increase amounting to 
$4,600,000 annually since September, 
1950. It will now have to refund or ad- 
just its accounts for all collected over the 
sum fixed by the state supreme court, 

The company indicated its intention to 
seek another rate increase of an amount 
to be revealed later. 


California 


Applies for FPC License 


HE state water project authority last 

month applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for a license to authorize 
construction, operation, and maintenance 
of the billion-dollar Feather river proj- 
ect. 

In its application the authority esti- 
mated the cost of the major units of the 
project at $441,015,000. It said this 
would include the Oroville dam and 
reservoir, $342,626,000; Oroville power 
plant, $64,509,000; Oroville after bay 
and power plant, $14,146,000; Oroville 
transmission lines, $17,124,000; and 


terminal substation and switchyard, $2,- 
610,000. 

The figures contained in the applica- 
tion were said not to include the costs 
of engineering studies or relocating rail- 
road lines and highways which would be 
inundated by the water impounded be- 
hind the dams. 

The Oroville dam would be operated 
for flood control and to provide water to 
Alameda and Santa Clara counties, as 
well as other California counties as far 
south as the Mexican border. Two power 
plants would provide a total output of 
465,000 kilowatts an hour. 


Colorado 


New Tax Law Affects 
Co-operatives 
(a Thornton last month 


signed into state law a bill extend- 
ing the state income tax law with the 20 
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per cent reduction voted last year and 
broadening the base to include co-opera- 
tives, savings and loan associations, and 
credit unions. 

Although the new law compels co- 
operatives to pay income taxes on busi- 
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ness done with nonmember patrons, it 
does not tax earnings of co-operatives be- 
fore distribution to members. 

When the measure was before the 
kgislature the whole issue on the co-op 
shase centered around the word “patron,” 


which had been stricken from the bill in 
the house. The state senate put the word 
back in, together with assurances that all 
money of co-operatives in reserve, if allo- 
cated to patrons as is common practice, 
is deductible from state income taxes. 


Kentucky 


Senate Passes Utility Bill 


a~ passed by the state senate re- 
cently and sent to the house for 
concurrence provides that the city of 
Owensboro may not sell its electric util- 
ity system unless a majority of the voters 
approve the deal in an election. 
Explaining that he knows of no pro- 
spective buyer for the system, Senator 


Ernest M. Ford of Owensboro, who 
sponsored the bill, said the measure was 
nothing but a precaution against the day 
the city might want to sell, or somebody 
might want to buy. 

The measure originally provided for 
two-thirds of the voters approving the 
sale, but it was amended to reduce the 
required margin to a majority. 


* 
North Dakota 


Phone Rate Increase Authorized 
7. state public service commission 


recently authorized Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Company to increase its 
telephone rates to give it a 54 per cent 
return on its investment in North 
Dakota. Resident telephones are not af- 
fected by the order. The rates approved 
became effective March Ist. 
Commissioner E. H. Brant dissented 
from the commission’s decision. He said 
a higher rate of return should be allowed. 


The new rates would increase the 
amount the telephone users pay for serv- 
ice in North Dakota by $668,742, to make 
the total annual gross revenue of the 
telephone company $6,638,975. The com- 
pany will get increased profits of $307,- 
907 from the new rates. That will bring 
the total net profits to $855,636 for its 
intrastate operations. 

The increase in long-distance charges 
amounts to 25 per cent. The business rate 
increase comes to 14 per cent. 


- 
Oklahoma 


Public Ownership of Busses 
Recommended 


A RECOMMENDATION that Oklahoma 

City purchase and operate the City 
Bus Company under a trustee authority 
was made to the Oklahoma City council 
last month by its 3-member committee 
which conducted a comprehensive study 
of the city’s mass transportation prob- 
lems. The committee said public owner- 
ship and the difficult problems that would 
arise could be handled only if politics can 
be kept out of the management. 
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“Our studies,” the committee said, 
“have shown the measure of success of 
public ownership of mass transportation 
is found in the degree of freedom man- 
agement has been given from political 
control.” 

The committee added, however, that 
municipal government representation 
must be permitted for full protection of 
municipal interests in the policy-making 
body which guides management. Public 
ownership could be achieved through an 
authority, set up under state legislation 
enacted last year, the committee said. 
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Progress of Regulation 


Inflationary Trend Fixes Telephone Return 


NDER the present-day economic con- 

dition of inflation, held the Mis- 
souri commission, a telephone company 
is entitled to earn a return of approxi- 
mately 6.5 per cent on its investment. 
Such a return was held necessary in or- 
der to render adequate service, attract 
capital, and maintain financial integrity. 
However, this did not mean that any 
utility as a matter of legal right could or 
should have its legitimate revenue needs 
measured by some definitely fixed per- 
centage. 

The company explained that its finan- 
cial stress was due to the decline of its 
rate of return because of “attrition.” This 
term was defined to mean the “wearing 
away of the rate of return” and was said 
to be caused by inflationary conditions. 
Notwithstanding inflationary trends, the 
commission held that it could not sub- 
scribe to the contention that ratepayers 
should pay rates sufficiently large to re- 
place property costing considerably more 
than at some past period. A utility, it 
was pointed out, by using the straight- 
line method of depreciation, recovers 
through annual accruals the cost of prop- 
erty used up during its service life 
and at the same time is entitled 
to a fair return on the cost of prop- 
erty as it is being worn out in service. 
Furthermore, it has the duty to furnish 
the capital for growth, as well as any 
additional capital which might be needed 
to replace worn-out property and is en- 
titled to recover the number of dollars 
originally invested even though such 
property might be replaced for a lesser 
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number of dollars when the same is re- 
placed. 

A license contract required the com- 
pany to pay to its parent company one 
per cent of its gross revenues, less un- 
collectibles, for services rendered. The 
commission rejected such payment as an 
operating expense on the ground that it 
gave no consideration to the value of the 
service rendered or to the cost of render- 
ing it and that it permitted this item of 
expense to fluctuate with each change in 
rates and revenues. In view of the nature 
of the services rendered and the close re- 
lationship between the companies, the 
commission said, the amount to be al- 
lowed should not exceed the cost of 
rendering the services. 

In a previous, but recent, case the com- 
mission had authorized the company to 
amortize over a 5-year period expenses 
resulting from storm and flood damage, 
and at the same time authorized a further 
allowance for casualty expense then 
deemed normal. The commission con- 
cluded that such method was not accept- 
able because future ratepayers should not 
be required to pay past operating ex- 
penses properly due from customers for 
some past period. For that reason, prior 
losses due to storms and floods were not 
considered as an operating expense, but 
a fixed sum was allowed as an annual 
operating expense for any and all casual- 
ty losses, normal or abnormal, frequent 
or infrequent, that might occur in the 
future. Re Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. 
of St. Louis, Case No. 12,100, January 
15, 1952. 
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Telephone Return Should Permit Payment of Fair Share of Parent’s 
Earnings Requirement 


7 Kansas commission granted a 
statewide telephone company’s ap- 
plication for a rate increase. The new 
rates would provide the company with a 
return of 6.35 per cent on its intrastate 
investment less depreciation reserve. 

The commission observed that the 
company depended upon its nation-wide 
parent organization for equity capital and 
that the new rates would enable the com- 
pany to pay its proportionate share of 
the parent organization’s earnings re- 
quirement. The return of an affliated 
supplier of equipment, the commission 
continued, should also be considered in 
determining a fair return for an oper- 
ating company. 

In holding that the company’s wage 
payments, pension costs, and license con- 
tract expenditures were all legitimate op- 
erating expenses, the commission made 
the following comments : 


The amount of such wages is de- 
termined through bargaining between 
representatives of the applicant and of 
the union to which applicant’s 
employees belong. The regulatory 
process, as a practical matter, must ac- 
cept the results of the bargaining and 
assume that the amounts paid as a re- 
sult thereof are necessary operating 
expenses. ... 

While the commission feels that 
there may have been some delays by 
the applicant which presently increases 


the cost of the total pension plan, there 
is no direct evidence that this problem 
was improperly handled by manage- 
ment in the light of the then available 
data and experience. It is significant 
that this payment to the pension fund 
has been upheld by a large number of 
regulatory commissions and courts be- 
fore which the expense has been chal- 
lenged. We feel that this item of ex- 
pense to applicant should be al- 
lowed. ... 

The consideration for the services 
rendered under the license contract has 
been voluntarily reduced by AT&T 
from time to time from 44 per cent 
to one per cent of its total gross ex- 
change and toll revenues. The com- 
panies are currently paying one per 
cent and have been since October 1, 
1948. .. . The payments made by ap- 
plicant at the present rate, considering 
the services received, are reasonable 
and are allowed as an operating ex- 


pense. 


The commission ordered that grounded 
service be charged for at a rate 50 cents 
per month lower than the rate for metal- 
lic service and that subscribers being 
served through magneto exchanges re- 
ceive a 25-cent preference because of the 
difference in quality between the types of 
service. Re Southwestern Bell Teleph. 
24 Docket No. 35,000-U, January 23, 
1952, 


e 


Interim Payments to Preferred Stockholders Allowed Pending 
Consummation of Holding Company Liquidation 


HE Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission authorized quarterly in- 
terim payments to preferred stockhold- 
ets of a holding company being liqui- 
dated under § 11 of the Holding Com- 
pany Act, pending determination of the 
issues joined between the preferred and 
class A stockholders concerning alloca- 
tion and distribution of the company’s 
residual estate. The payments were sub- 
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ject to the approval of the Federal dis- 
trict court and were to be made on the 
regular dividend dates. 

The order also provided that the pay- 
ments could be made only from funds 
available after complying with terms of 
a bank loan agreement, after providing 
for all current operating expenses and 
taxes and establishment of such reserves 
as the trustee might deem advisable, 
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Class A stockholders objected to the 
proposed payments on the ground that 
they would constitute dividend pay- 
ments out of capital in violation of the 
declaration of trust under which the 
company was organized and in violation 
of state law. They insisted that the pay- 
ments on the same dates and in the same 
amounts as provided by the terms of 
the preferred stock certificates would be 
dividend payments in fact, although de- 
scribed by the trustee as payments on 
account of the preferred claim in liqui- 
dation. 

The commission held that the provi- 
sions of state law or the declaration of 
trust relating to the payment of divi- 
dends by resolution of the board of di- 
rectors in the normal course of corpo- 
rate administration were inapplicable to 
the present situation. It pointed out that 
the holding company is being liquidated 
pursuant to § 11(d) of the act. Any pay- 
ments which might be made now to the 
preferred stockholders would be pay- 
ments in liquidation, regardless of their 
date or amount. 

In view of the fact that the preferred 
stock was widely distributed, that it was 
being actively traded on the market, and 
that the cash readily available for such 
payments roughly approximated the cur- 


e 


Interest on Deferred Interest Allowed Debenture Holders 


HE United States District Court 
held that debenture holders, after 
maturity, were entitled to interest on 
overdue interest instalments under a 
trust indenture expressly providing for 
the payment of interest on overdue in- 
stalments of interest. No distinction was 
made between interest on bonds before 
maturity and interest after maturity. 
The holding company involved in this 
case was a Massachusetts company and 
the debenture called for payment in 
Massachusetts, It was contended that 
the exaction of compound interest was 
contrary to the policy of the Massa- 
chusetts law. Numerous Massachusetts 
cases were cited in which payment of 
compound interest was refused in the ab- 
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rent dividend accruals, the commission 
deemed it proper that interim payments 
in liquidation correspond in date and 
amount with normal dividend payments. 
It did not object to the popular designa- 
tion of such payments as dividends al- 
though the holding company was being 
liquidated and the proposed payments 
were strictly payments in liquidation of 
the corporation. 

When the plan was originally filed, the 
commission held that it would be fair and 
equitable to all stockholders to deny par- 
tial payments to the preferred stock- 
holders pending the early and complete 
satisfaction of their claim. However, is- 
sues raised in connection with hearings 
on other parts of the plan were still un- 
determined. The stockholders differed 
widely in their evaluation of the pre- 
ferred claim. The commission observed 
that considerable time must elapse while 
the issues are being determined by it and 
the reviewing courts. Therefore, the 
commission did not think that the pre- 
ferred stockholders should be required 
to sit by without any payment on ac- 
count. No one had changed his position 
in reliance upon the original plan. Re 
International Hydro-Electric System, 
File No. 54-192, Release No. 11014, Jan- 
uary 21, 1952. 


sence of any contractual provision re- 
quiring it. The court pointed out that in 
this case, however, interest on overdue 
interest was expressly provided for b 
the terms of the debenture. The provi- 
sion was enforceable in Massachusetts. 

The court also held that the payment 
of interest on overdue interest instal- 
ments after maturity was fair and equi- 
table under § 11(b) of the Holding Com- 
pany Act. It observed that the holding 
company was solvent. No benefit would 
be given to debenture holders at the ex- 
pense of any other class of creditors. The 
burden of this payment would fall en- 
tirely on the stockholders. 

The court believed that they could not 
complain that they were treated in- 
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equitably when their interest was cut 
down by the payment of a sum to which 
the debenture holders were clearly en- 
titled by the express provisions of the 
trust indenture. It was said that fair- 
ness required that debenture holders who 


e 


were compelled to wait for their interest 
payments should receive the compensa- 
tion which the indenture provided they 
should be paid in such an eventuality. 
Re Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, 101 F Supp 222. 


Commission Not Required to Collect Ton-mile Taxes 


HE Colorado commission upheld its 
earlier order conditioning the trans- 
fer of a certificate upon the payment of 
all delinquent ton-mile taxes. It said 
that where certificates are transferred, it 
is in the public interest and for the bene- 
fit of the public it serves that the certifi- 
cates be clear of all tax liens. 
The contention that it was the com- 
mission’s duty to collect the ton-mile 
tax was rejected. The commission held 


z 


that it merely has the duty to certify the 
amount due to the State Revenue De- 
partment, which collects the taxes. The 
commission observed that if it had been 
derelict in its duty in not collecting 
taxes, it was laboring under a misappre- 
hension of the present law. No useful 
purpose could be gained by granting the 
rehearing. Re Fennell, Receiver, E. T. 
Walker, Application No. 11024, Deci- 
sion No. 37810, November 30, 1951. 


Neighborhood Water Project Is Not a Utility 


HE Pennsylvania commission ruled 
that a community club which was 
supplying water for a flat rate to resi- 
dents of a certain tract of land was not 
a public utility since it did not hold it- 
self out to serve the public generally or 
any limited portion of it, but rather rep- 
resented itself as ready to serve only par- 
ticular individuals. 
The arrangement was described by 
the public utility commission in these 
words : 


ze 


. .. what is presently being done is 
simply an undertaking of a private 
nature on the part of a group of neigh- 
bors to supply themselves with water, 
with no purpose of making a profit, or 
of serving the public generally, or any 
portion of the public outside of them- 
selves, and incidentally the few others, 
similarly situated. 

Schall et al. v. Glenburn Community 
Club, Complaint Docket No. 15088, No- 
vember 18, 1951. 


Other Important Rulings 


be Civil Aeronautics Board, in de- 
termining the mail pay of an air 
carrier operating between the United 
States and the Territory of Hawaii, made 
an allowance for income taxes based 
upon a composite rate consisting of the 
current Federal tax rate and the 5 per 
cent territorial rate. Re Hawaiian Air- 
a Docket No. 4162, January 25, 


The North Carolina commission held 
that although it does not have general 
jurisdiction over municipal plants, mu- 
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nicipal gas and electric systems may not 
be constructed through the issuance and 
sale of municipal revenue bonds in the 
absence of a certificate. Re Murphy, 
Docket No. E-24, January 4, 1952. 


The New Jersey Superior Court ruled 
that a transit company’s application for 
authority to increase intrastate fares 
from 5 to 10 cents had been properly 
denied where no evidence in support of 
the increase had been presented other 
than the company’s books of accounts; 
and the court directed the board to con- 
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duct a rehearing at which other evidence 
could be introduced so that a rate base 
could be established. Hudson & Man- 
hattan R. Co. v. Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners, 84 A2d 736. 


A transit company which successfully 
demonstrated to the District of Colum- 
bia commission that existing rates were 
inadequate was authorized to increase 
the price of its weekly pass from $2 to 
$2.10, leaving all other rates unchanged. 
The commission indicated that this in- 
crease would provide the company with 
sufficient additional revenue to bring its 
return up to the 64 per cent to 7 per 
cent level, which it considered fair and 
reasonable. Re Capital Transit Co. 
PUC No. 3499/23, Formal Case No. 
413, January 4, 1952. 


The supreme court of Illinois held 
that in a proceeding to compel a rail- 
road to install additional suburban trains 
and furnish new and improved equip- 
ment, public convenience and necessity 
must be determined not only as to the 
requirements and desires of the persons 


to be served, but also upon the financial 
gains or losses involved in providing the 
service, the volume of business done or 
reasonably expected to be done, the num- 
ber of people to be accommodated, the 
facilities and business of competing 
transportation companies, and other rele- 
vant factors. Schussler et al. v. Illinois 
Commerce Commission (1951) 102 
NE2d 101. 


The supreme court of Nebraska held 
that the commission has no jurisdiction 
to transfer or assign a motor carrier’s 
certificate, because a certificate is but a 
permit or license and is not property in 
a legal or constitutional sense. Re Peter- 
sen & Petersen, Inc. 50 NW2d 222. 


The Wisconsin commission held that 
a telephone company should compute its 
excess mileage charges applicable to 
urban service in rural territory on an 
air-line basis rather than a route line 
basis if the territory served does not con- 
tain a great many lakes or other natural 
physical barriers. Re Casco Teleph. Co. 
2-U-3638, November 30, 1951. 
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Harry Katz et al. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 


Company et al. 


Docket No. 9500 
December 21, 1951 


ee of subscribers against telephone tariff provision 
for service denial; modification of tariff ordered. 


Service, § 134 — Validity of telephone tariff — Service denial for unlawful use. 


1. A telephone regulation which expresses a company’s policy not to fur- 
nish service for an unlawful purpose is not unjust or unreasonable, p. 6. 


Service, § 134 — Denial for unlawful use — Telephones. 
2. It is not unjustly or unreasonably discriminatory under the Communica- 
tions Act for a telephone company to deny service which is being used, or 
will be used, for illegal purposes, p. 6. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance for unlawful use — Advice from law enforcement 
officer. 

3. A telephone tariff which provides that “service will not be furnished if 
any law enforcement agency, acting within its jurisdiction, advises that 
such service is being used or will be used in violation of law, or if the 
telephone company receives other evidence that such service is being, or 
will be, so used,” cannot be upheld, since the matter of providing or re- 
fusing service is one in which the company, under the Communications 
Act, may not insulate itself from liability for its action by adoption 
of such a regulation, p. 7. 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance for unlawful use — Advice from law enforcement 
officer. 

4. A telephone regulation which requires a company to discontinue a 
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service upon receiving advice from a law enforcement agency of it; “A r& 
unlawful use is clearly unreasonable because of the automatic action re.ggjRevise 
quired, since the regulation would require the company to act upon the 
advice of the law enforcement agency even though it might be within itsfi potom 
knowledge that such advice was unfounded, p. 7. 
Service, § 134 — Discontinuance for unlawful use — Responsibility of company MrCC | 
5. The fact that an arduous task is imposed upon a telephone company I Sectiot 
in deciding whether or not service should be denied a subscriber who is 
believed to be engaged in unlawful activities, and that the company may 
possibly be visited with criminal or civil liability in the event of a mistaken 
decision, cannot constitute a reason for permitting it to adopt a regulation comple 
which would have the effect of immunizing itself from all responsibility{§“unjus 
for service discontinuance upon the request of a law enforcement agency, that th 


p. 8. speech 
plainat 


Service, § 162 — Telephone company — Regulations. ’ 
of law 


Statement that there can be no question of the power of a telephone com- 
pany, both at common law and under the Communications Act, to adopt jt the 
reasonable regulations respecting the conduct of its business and the terms ventio 
upon which it furnishes service, p. 7. Unitec 


Service, § 134 — Discontinuance for unlawful use — Notice to patron. and 2( 


Statement, in concurring opinion, that a telephone tariff which wouldfj Comp! 
permit a company to discontinue service at the request of a law enforce-fM Tariff 
ment agency, or upon receiving other information that it was being used 


; : “te : Page © 

for an unlawful purpose, without first giving the subscriber an oppor-@, Fir: 
tunity to be heard is unjust and unreasonable, p. 9. shih 

, > Ee ; . ed so 
Service, § 3 — Constitutional rights — Hearing — Denial of telephone service. wrk 


Statement, in dissenting opinion, that a telephone regulation which pro- 
vides that service will not be furnished if any law enforcement agency me 
acting within its jurisdiction advises that such service is being used or will lariits 
be used in violation of law, does not violate the constitutional rights of a@ tution: 
subscriber even though no provision is made for a hearing prior to the 2. ] 
discontinuance, p. 9. 


law,” 


munic 
(Coy, Chairman, and STerLt1nc, Commissioner, concur; WALKER, Commissioner, dissents.) MJ and § 
3 


a and R 


APPEARANCES: John L. Ingoldsby, By the ComMIssION : ie 
Jr., on behalf of Harry Katz and ae compl 
Bertha B. Katz, complainants ; > Preliminary Statement oxetbe 
Whitney Landon and Ernest D. 1. This proceeding arisés out of the 17,, 
North, on behalf of American Tel- complaint filed November 10, 1949, Pe 
ephone and Telegraph Company; with the Federal Communications sian 
John T. Quisenberry, J. N. Bradley, Commission (hereinafter referred to wed f 
and Sam Houston, on behalf of The as “Commission” ) by Harry Katz and = 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Bertha B. Katz (subscribers of The § service 
Company; and William G. Butts and Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone og 
William M. Lesher, on behalf of the Company) directed against the Amer- @j bing o 
Common Carrier Bureau of the Fed- ican Telephone and Telegraph Com-@ jo, 
eral Communications Commission. pany (hereinafter referred to as with t 
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KATZ v. AMERICAN TELEPH. & TELEG. CO. 


“AT&T”’) Tariff FCC No. 132, 2nd 
Revised Page 10A, Section B, Para- 
gaph 10, and The Chesapeake and 
Potomac Telephone Company (here- 
inafter referred to as “C&P”) Tariff 
FCC No. 3, Ist Revised Page 11B, 
Section B, Paragraph 16, which 
schedules relate to the use of telephone 
srvices for unlawful purposes.’ The 
complaint challenges these tariffs as 
“ynjust and unreasonable” and charges 
that they “constitute a denial of free 
speech” ; “constitute a denial of com- 
plainants’ rights without due process 
of law’’; and that they “are contrary 
to the public interest, in direct contra- 
vention of the Constitution of the 
United States and of Title 47, §§ 201 
and 202 of the United States Code.” 
Complainants pray that the AT&T 
Tariff FCC No. 132, Second Revised 
Page 1OA, and C&P Tariff FCC No. 
3, First Revised Page 11B, be amend- 
ed so as to require adequate notice and 
hearing “as required by due process of 
law,” or in the alternative, that the 
tariffs be declared unlawful, unconsti- 
tutional, and void. 

2. Pursuant to § 208 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, 
and § 1.577 of the Commission’s Rules 
and Regulations, notice was given to 
the defendants of the filing of said 
complaint. A copy of the complaint 
was annexed to the notice, and each 


defendant was required thereby to sat- 
isfy the complaint or answer the same 
in writing not later than December 19, 
1949, 

3. On December 19, 1949, the de- 
fendants, AT&T and C&P, filed their 
answer to the complaint in writing. 
They deny that the tariff regulations 
are unjust or unreasonable; that they 
constitute a denial of free speech, a 
denial of complainants’ rights without 
due process of law; or that they are 
contrary to the public interest or in 
direct contravention of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of Title 
47, §§$201 and 202 of the United 
States Code as alleged in paragraph 
8 of the complaint; and they ask that 
the complaint be dismissed. 

4. On January 10, 1950, the Com- 
mission wrote all parties to this pro- 
ceeding advising that upon consid- 
eration of the complaint and answer, 
it appeared appropriate that the ques- 
tion presented thereby be considered 
at a conference, and suggested a date 
for such conference. By agreement of 
all parties, the conference was held on 
February 2, 1950, in the offices of the 
Commission. As a consequence there- 
of, a stipulation was entered into be- 
tween the parties, agreeing that the 
allegations contained in paragraphs 
IV and VI of the answer are true?; 
that the only issue in this proceeding 





1 Tariffs of both AT&T and C&P are identi- 
cal and read as follows: “Use of Service for 
Unlawful Purposes. The service is furnished 
subject to the condition that it will not be 
used for an unlawful purpose. Service will 
not be furnished if any law enforcement agency, 
acting within its jurisdiction, advises that such 
service is being used or will be used in viola- 
tion of law, or if the telephone company re- 
ceives other evidence that such service is 
being or will be so used.” 

AT&T Tariff No. 132, 2nd Revised Page 
0A, Section B, Paragraph 10, was filed 
with the Commission March 11, 1949, and 


became effective April 12, 1949; and C&P 
Tariff No. 3, lst Revised Page 11B, Section 
B, was filed with the Commission March 18, 
1949, and became effective April 18, 1949. 
Since the filing of the complaint, 2nd Revised 
Page 10A of AT&T Tariff FCC No. 132 has 
been replaced by 3rd Revised Page 10A, ef- 
fective July 1, 1950, but leaving unchanged the 
regulation in question. 

2The agreed facts as contained in para- 
graphs IV and VI of the defendants’ answer 
- ~ forth in paragraphs 9 to 11, inclusive, 
ereof. 
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requiring decision by the Commission 
is that presented by the allegations in 
paragraph 8 of the complaint to the 
effect that the “tariffs complained of 
herein are unjust and unreasonable, 
constitute a denial of free speech, con- 
stitute a denial of complainants’ rights 
without due process of law, and are 
contrary to the public interest, in direct 
contravention of the Constitution of 
the United States and of Title 47, 
$$ 201 and 202, United States Code,” 
and denial thereof by Paragraph VIII 
of the answer; that the issues thus 
presented may be submitted to the 
Commission for an initial decision up- 
on complaint, answer, stipulation and 
briefs of the parties without taking 
evidence and without designation for 
hearing; that the briefs of the defend- 
ants, AT&T and C&P, shall be filed 
with the Commission within thirty 
days after the filing of complainants’ 
brief, and no time shall be allowed 
for a rebuttal brief to be filed by com- 
plainants. 

5. On March 9, 1950, a further stip- 
ulation was entered into between the 
parties herein. It was agreed that the 
time for the filing of the brief of de- 
fendants, AT&T and C&P, within 
thirty days after the filing with the 
Commission of the complainants’ brief 
would be extended for an additional 
fourteen days, which would be March 
27,1950. — 

6. On February 10, 1950, complain- 
ants’ brief was filed. Thereafter and 
on March 27, 1950, defendants’ brief 
was filed, and on April 7, 1950, com- 
plainants filed a reply brief. 

7. On July 21, 1950, the Commis- 
sion by order directed that the pro- 
ceeding herein be referred to examiner 
Fanney N. Litvin, who, “on the basis 
92 PUR NS + 


of the above complaint, answer, stip- 
ulation, and briefs shall prepare an 
Initial Decision herein in accordance 
with §1.851 of the Commission’s 
Rules and Regulations.” It further 
ordered that the chief of the Common 
Carrier Bureau “may file a brief herein 
on or before thirty days from the date 
hereof; and that reply briefs with re- 
spect thereto may be filed by the parties 
herein on or before thirty days from 
the date of service upon them of the 
brief of the chief of the Common Car- 
rier Bureau.’””’ On August 17, 1950, 
the chief of the Common Carrier Bu- 
reau filed its brief. No further briefs 
were submitted to the examiner. 

8. On November 1, 1950, the exam- 
iner rendered an Initial Decision (re- 
leased November 3, 1950), holding 
that while constitutional safeguards 
were applicable to the tariff regula- 
tions in question, “no denial of due 
process results from the application of 
these tariff regulations” ; and that they 
are just and reasonable. Accordingly, 
she dismissed the complaint. Excep- 
tions to the Initial Decision, together 
with a supporting brief, were filed by 
complainants, and replies thereto were 
filed by defendants and by the chief of 
the Common Carrier Bureau. Oral 
argument, in which complainants, de- 
fendants, and the chief of the Common 
Carrier Bureau participated, was held 
before the Commission en banc on 
May 4, 1951. The rulings of the Com- 
mission on the exceptions to the Initial 
Decision are set forth in the Appendix, 
attached hereto. 


Agreed Statement of Facts 


9. On or about the first day of April, 
1949, complainants received the fol- 
lowing notification from The Ches- 
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apeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany :* 


“March 30, 1949 


“Dear Mr. Katz: 

“We have been advised by the 
United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia that his office is in posses- 
sion of competent evidence that the 
following telephone, Adams 7738, fur- 
nished you at 3169 Walbridge Place, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., is being 
used in violation of the statutes pro- 
hibiting gambling in the District of 
Columbia, and he has requested our 
company to disconnect this telephone 
equipment and discontinue such tel- 
ephone service. 

“In compliance with this request, 
you are hereby notified that the above- 
mentioned telephone will be discon- 
nected and such telephone service dis- 
continued at 11 A. M. on Wednesday, 
April 6, 1949. 

“Very truly yours, 
(signed) C. B. Schultz, 
Manager.” 


10. No action has been taken by the 
defendant, C&P, in discontinuing com- 
plainants’ telephone service pursuant to 
the foregoing notification, because a 
suit for injunction was instituted by 
complainants in the United States dis- 
trict court for the District of Columbia 
(Civil Action No. 1506-49) to re- 
strain the defendant, C&P, and the 
United States attorney from taking 
any action with respect to the discon- 
tinuance of complainants’ telephone 
service; and under date of November 
8, 1949, and during the pendency of 


the injunction suit, the United States 
attorney, by letter to the defendant, 
C&P, withdrew his request for discon- 
tinuance of complainants’ telephone 
service. Following receipt by defend- 
ant, C&P, of this letter from the Unit- 
ed States attorney, defendant; C&P, 
notified complainants of the with- 
drawal of the request of the United 
States attorney for discontinuance of 
complainants’ telephone service, and 
on December 2, 1949, the injunction 
suit was dismissed at complainants’ in- 
stance, with consent of all parties. 

11. The tariff regulations of the 
C&P and AT&T which are here in 
question* were filed in response to a 
request made by this Commission in 
a letter to defendant, AT&T, dated 
January 6, 1949, a copy of which is 
as follows: 


“FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 
Washington 25, D. C. 
January 6, 1949 

In reply refer 
to 8045 
“American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
195 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
“Attention: Mr. J. B. Rees 
Assistant Chief Engineer 


“Gentlemen : 

“Tt is the Commission’s understand- 
ing that with respect to interstate and 
foreign communication service the 
Bell System companies, as a matter of 
policy, have instructed their personnel 
not to furnish such service to persons 





io The AT&T does not itself furnish facilities 
on the subscriber’s premises for message toll 
telephone service, and has no occasion to take 
action under this tariff regulation. The As- 
sociated Telephone Companies of the Bell 
System, of which the defendant, C&P, is one, 


furnish facilities on the subscriber’s premises 
for exchange telephone service and for mes- 
sage toll telephone service, both intrastate 
and interstate, and concur in Tariff FCC No. 
132 of the AT&T involved herein. 

4 See footnote 1, supra. 
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using the same for unlawful purposes. 
It is requested that the Bell System 
companies file, in accordance with 
§ 203 of the Communications Act, ap- 
propriate tariff regulations with this 
Commission which will reflect the 
policies and practices of those com- 
panies concerning this matter in so far 
as interstate and foreign communica- 
tion service is involved. 

“In this connection, you are un- 
doubtedly aware of the decision of 
December 1, 1948, by the United 
States court of appeals for the ninth 
circuit [cited below] in which it was 
held that on the basis of regulations 
contained in Western Union Tariff 
.C.C. No. 219 (a copy of which is 
attached )*®, Western Union was with- 
in its rights in refusing to restore to 
Continental Press Service the leased 
line service which Western Union had 
discontinued upon receiving notice 
from law enforcement officials of the 
state of California that the service was 
being used in violation of law. Mc- 
Bride d/b/a Continental Press Serv- 
ice v. Western U. Teleg. Co. 77 PUR 
NS 65, 171 F2d 1. 

“By Direction of the Commission 

(Sgd.) T. J. Slowie 
T. J. SLOWIE” 


Conclusions 


[1,2] 1. Complainants charge that 
the tariff regulations are defective both 
from the constitutional standpoint® and 
because they offend the provisions of 


the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended. We have considered both 
aspects of the matter, but have con- 
cluded that it is unnecessary to rule 
upon the constitutionality of the reg- 
ulations because, to the extent stated 
below, they are unjust, unreasonable, 
and therefore unlawful under § 201 
(b) of the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended. 

2. The Commission is _ entirely 
aware of the significance of rapid com- 
munication in the ramified illegal gam- 
bling industry, to name only one un- 
lawful activity in which transmission 
of vital information is a factor. We 
have hitherto expressed our opinion 
that the transmission of gambling in- 
formation in interstate commerce 
should be outlawed (see, e.g., letter to 
the Chairman of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
dated September 19, 1951, submitting 
comments on S. 2116 (a bill to pro- 
hibit transmission of certain gambling 
information in interstate commerce) ; 
Senate Report No. 925, 82nd Con- 
gress, lst Session, page 37). It would 
be laboring the obvious to say that the 
eradication or prevention of crime is 
a desirable goal, and we have no wish 
to see interstate and foreign com- 
munication facilities promote criminal 
activity. We are of the opinion that 
a tariff regulation which expressed the 
carrier’s policy not to furnish service 
used for an unlawful purpose would 
not be unjust or unreasonable. Nor 





5 Copy of regulation from Western Union 
Tariff FCC No. 219: “Facilities furnished 
under this tariff shall not be used for any 
purpose or in any manner directly or indirectly 
in violation of any Federal law or the laws of 
any of the states through which the circuits 
pass or the equipment is located, and the 
telegraph company reserves the right to dis- 
continue the service to any drop or connection 
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or to all drops and connections when it re- 
ceives notice from Federal or state law en- 
forcing agencies that the service is being sup- 
plied contrary to law.” d 

6 That is, because they in terms permit de- 
fendants to discontinue or refuse service with- 
out prior notice and the opportunity to be 
heard. 
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would it be unjustly or unreasonably 
discriminatory, under § 202(a) of the 
Communications Act, to deny tel- 
ephone service when such service is 
being or will be used for illegal pur- 
poses. Such a view is consonant with 
the general construction of a carrier’s 
duty toward illegal enterprises. It 
would appear, therefore, that the first 
sentence of the regulations under con- 
sideration, standing by itself, is un- 
exceptionable, and if the regulations 
stopped at that point there could be 
no quarrel with them. But the second 
sentence, we hold, cannot be sustained, 
and we proceed to discuss the regula- 
tions in the light of its presence. 

[3] 3. Section 201(b) of the Com- 
munications Act provides that “all 
charges, practices, classifications, and 
regulations for and in connection with 
[interstate or foreign wire or radio] 
communication service, shall be just 
and reasonable” ; and declares them un- 
lawful if they do not conform to this 
standard. There can be no question of 
the power of a telephone company, 
both at common law and under the 
Communications Act, to adopt reason- 
able regulations respecting the conduct 
of its business and the terms upon 
which it furnishes service. South- 
western Teleg. & Teleph. Co. v. Dana- 
her, 238 US 482, 59 L ed 1419, PUR 
1915D 571, 35 S Ct 886, LRA1916 
A 1208; Ambassador, Inc. v. United 
States (1945) 325 US 317, 323, 89 
L ed 1637, 58 PUR NS 193, 65 S Ct 
1151. The second sentence of the reg- 
ulations states: 

“Service will not be furnished if any 
law enforcement agency, acting within 
its jurisdiction, advises that such serv- 
ice is being used or will be used in 
violation of law, or if the telephone 


company receives other evidence that 
such service is being or will be so 
used.” 

The telephone company takes the 
position that because of the inclusion 
of this sentence it will be absolved of 
liability to a subscriber or applicant 
if the action which it takes with re- 
spect to such subscriber or applicant 
is based upon the advice of a law 
enforcement agency. Indeed, defend- 
ants request “clarification” of the lan- 
guage of the Initial Decision to put 
it beyond misunderstanding that they 
would not be liable. We are of the 
opinion that the carrier cannot so 
avoid responsibilities which are im- 
plicit in its operation. In giving or in 
refusing service after receiving the ad- 
vice mentioned in the regulation, or 
the “other evidence,” the carrier must 
make a decision. That such decision 
may render it liable in the event of 
error, either to the subscriber or appli- 
cant or to process for aiding and 
abetting a criminal violation, does not 
eliminate the carrier’s necessity to 
make the determination. We find 
nothing in the Communications Act 
which will permit the carrier to insu- 
late itself from liability for its actions 
in connection with the rendition or re- 
fusal to render service in the manner 
here sought. To the extent, therefore, 
that the regulations in question at- 
tempt so to protect the carrier they 
cannot be upheld. 

[4] 4. In addition to the foregoing, 
we find another reason why this por- 
tion of the regulations cannot be sus- 
tained. In effect, the carrier binds it- 
self to accept in every case the advice 
of “any law enforcement agency, act- 
ing within its jurisdiction,” without 
regard to the nature of the advice. 
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Thus, it is possible that even though 
it may be within the knowledge of a 
carrier that the advice given it by a law 
enforcement agency is unfounded, the 
regulations would require acceptance 
of the advice and action in response 
thereto. In such or comparable situa- 
tions, the automatic action required by 
the regulations would be clearly unrea- 
sonable, and consequently the regula- 
tions themselves, demanding such ac- 
tion, must fall. 

[5] 5. However, our holding with 
respect to the second sentence of the 
regulations should in no way be con- 
strued as precluding the carrier, in the 
exercise of the judgment which it is 
required to make in furnishing or re- 
fusing service, from giving the weight 
or consideration, which it decides is 
justified under the circumstances, to 
any evidence, including evidence or 
representations which may be made to 
it by law enforcement agencies. No 
rule of thumb can be prescribed for 
application to the situations in which 
a carrier must make a decision. It 
may be observed, however, that the 
nature of the offense involved, the 
strength of the evidence of its perpe- 
tration, and the patent need for social 
protection demanding immediate ac- 
tion, may in certain cases prompt the 
carrier to discontinue service without 
notice to the subscriber ; while in other 
cases, perhaps instanced by the cir- 
cumstances under which complainants 
herein were threatened with loss of 
their telephone service, the carrier may 
justifiably feel that notice of the pro- 
posed discontinuance can be afforded 
the subscriber so that he may avail 
himself of legal remedies looking to- 
ward continuance of his service. 
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Manifestly, although the carrier may 
in some situations offer the subscriber 
a grace period during which he may 
seek to prevent interruption of his sery- 
ice, in others immediate action will be 
indicated. We recognize that these 
are questions calling for careful judg- 
ment on the part of the carrier. But 
the fact that an arduous task may be 
imposed upon the carrier, and that it 
may possibly be visited with civil or 
criminal liability in the event of a mis- 
taken decision on its part, cannot con- 
stitute a reason for permitting it to 
immunize itself from all responsibility 
for discontinuance of service. 

6. Accordingly, as we are of the 
opinion that while the first sentence of 
the tariff regulations of defendants 
herein involved is not unlawful, in and 
of itself, the regulations as a whole are 
unjust, unreasonable, and therefore un- 
lawful, to the extent set forth above 
the complaint should be sustained. It 
is therefore ordered, this 19th day of 
December, 1951, that defendants shall 
file tariff schedules effective not later 
than February 1, 1952, or not less 
than one day’s notice to the Commis- 
sion and to the public, canceling the 
second sentence of each of said tariff 
regulations, namely, American Tel- 
ephone and Telegraph Company 
Tariff FCC No. 132, 3rd Revised 
Page 10A, Section B, Paragraph 10, 
and The Chesapeake and. Potomac 
Telephone Company Tariff FCC No. 
3, 1st Revised Page 11B, Section B, 
Paragraph 16. 

See attached concuring opinion of 
Chairman Coy and Commissioner 
Sterling, and dissent of Commissioner 
Walker. 
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APPENDIX 
Rulings of the Commission on Com- 


plainants’ Exceptions to the 
Initial Decision 


Exception No. 
1,2, 3. Denied, as immaterial. As 
stated in paragraph 1 of the conclu- 
sions of the decision, it is unnec- 
essary to rule on the constitutional 
questions raised. 

4 Granted, to the extent indi- 
cated in the decision. 


Coy and STERLING, Commissioners, 
concurring: We agree with the result 
reached by the majority of the Com- 
mission holding the tariff to be unjust 
and unreasonable and therefore unlaw- 
ful in part. We do not agree with the 
reasoning of the majority as set forth 
in paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of the de- 
cision. 

Telephone service has assumed an 
important, almost indispensable, place 
in our everyday lives. To permit the 
discontinuance of such a service by 
the telephone company upon request 
to them by a law enforcement agency 
or upon any other basis of information 
that the telephone is being used for an 
unlawful purpose without first giving 
the customer an opportunity to be 
heard as the present tariff provides ap- 
pears to us to be unjust and unreason- 
able. We do agree with the majority, 
however, that there are instances, such 
as cases involving treason or espion- 
age, in which the telephone company 
may be justified in cutting off service 
without such opportunity to the sub- 
scriber to have a hearing on whether 
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or not his telephone is being used for 
unlawful purposes. 


WALKER, Commissioner, dissent- 
ing: I dissent and would affirm the 
Conclusions of the examiner’s initial 
decision, holding the tariff regulations 
in question just, reasonable, and law- 
ful, which are set forth below: 


Conclusions 


1. The tariff regulations in question 
provide that telephone service is fur- 
nished “subject to the condition that 
it will not be used for an unlawful pur- 
pose,” and further that “service will 
not be furnished if any law enforce- 
ment agency, acting within its juris- 
diction, finds that such service is being 
used or will be used in violation of 
law, or if the telephone company re- 
ceives other evidence that such service 
is being or will be so used.” The com- 
plaint and answer thereto raise the fol- 
lowing issues: (1) In so far as the 
tariff regulations permit the telephone: 
company to discontinue service to a 
subscriber, without prior notice and 
the opportunity to be heard, do they 
in effect deprive the subscriber of a 
property right without due process of 
law in violation of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States;? and (2) 
are the tariff regulations of the defend- 
ant carrier just and reasonable as re- 
quired by §201(b) of the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, 47 USCA 
§ 201(b), as amended? 


2. It is appropriate to examine the 
constitutional issue first, since if that 
question be answered affirmatively, 





1The Fifth Amendment provides that “No 
person shall . . . be deprived of 
property, without due process of law; . . 
The Fourteenth Amendment provides that 


“No state shall ._. deprive any person of 
Property, without due process of law; 
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regardless of other considerations, 
these tariff regulations cannot be 
found to be just, reasonable, and law- 
ful. 

a. Defendant carriers assert that 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution of the United 
States have no application to this case 
because these amendments are de- 
signed to protect individuals against 
arbitrary action by the Federal or state 
government ; whereas the action here- 
in complained of is that of a private 
corporation. Complainants, on the 
other hand, contend that the regula- 
tions in question have the same force 
and effect as the rules of the Commis- 
sion, which is a government agency, 
and therefore the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments have application to 
them. The tariff regulations in ques- 


tion were filed pursuant to the man- 


date of § 203 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, under which 
these carriers were required to file 
schedules of tariffs and regulations. 
Under the Communications Act, car- 
riers may make no change in any pub- 
lished tariff schedule except after no- 
tice to the Commission and to the pub- 
lic. The Commission, in its discretion, 
and for good cause shown, may modify 
the requirements made in particular 
instances or by a general order ap- 


plicable to such circumstances or con- 
ditions. Carriers may not engage or 
participate in providing communica- 
tion service unless schedules are filed 
and published in accordance with the 
act and regulations made thereunder. 
The Commission has authority to re- 
ject or refuse to file any schedule en- 
tered for filing which does not provide 
and give lawful notice of its effective 
date. Any such schedule so rejected 
by the Commission is void. For fail- 
ure or refusal of a carrier to comply 
with provisions of the act or of any 
regulation or order made by the Com- 
mission, the carrier is liable to a sub- 
stantial money forfeit. The tariff 
regulations in question filed by defend- 
ant carriers with the Commission, 
pursuant to § 203 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, on March 11, 1949, 
and March 18, 1949, respectively, be- 
came effective, without objection, on 
April 12, 1949, and April 18, 1949, 
respectively, at which time they be- 
came binding upon the carriers, the 
public, and the Commission. Under 
these circumstances we think it clear 
that these tariff regulations are not 
simply action of a private corporation. 
Certainly after approval by the Com- 
mission, such regulations would have 
the same force and effect as regula- 
tions of the Commission itself.2_ We 





2In Henderson v. United States (1945) 63 
PUR NS 113, 122, 63 F Supp 906, 914, the 
court had before it a complaint against an 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion approving certain regulations of the 
Southern Railway Company relating to dining 
car service. In setting aside the order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission dismissing 
the complaint and remanding the case to that 
Commission for further proceedings in the 
light of the court’s decision holding that the 
regulations were in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the court said: “This contention brings 
us at once face to face with the necessity of 
passing upon the validity of the dining-car 
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regulations of the Southern Railway, in effect 
at the time in question because, although these 
regulations have not been promulgated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, they have 
been directly approved by it, as a result of its 
decision and order, which is the basis of the 
present complaint. Therefore, they are to be 
treated, for the purposes of this case, as in 
effect the Commission’s rules. Cf. 
Henderson v. United States (1950) 339 US 
816, 94 L ed 1302, 86 PUR NS 430, 70 S Ct 
843. In Midland Realty Co. v. Kansas City 
Power & Light Co. (1937) 300 US 109, 114, 
81 L ed 540, 17 PUR NS 113, 116, 57 S Ct 
345, the regulations of the Missouri Public 
Utilities Commission promulgated pursuant to 


10 
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think, therefore, that the carriers’ con- 
tention that the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments have no application to 
this case is without merit. 

b. In examining the constitutional 
issue raised herein, we must consider 
whether the right of which complain- 
ants contend as subscribers they are 
deprived by reason of said tariff reg- 
ulations is such a right as is entitled 
to protection under the Constitution. 
Does anyone have a “property right” 
in the telephone service provided by 
defendant carriers? Any right to in- 
terstate and foreign telephone service 
which anyone might assert is denied 
him by reason of defendant carriers’ 
regulations here involved, exists by 
virtue of the fact that, in the exercise 
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of its power to regulate commerce, the 
Congress has seen fit, through the in- 
strumentality of the Communications 
Act of 1934, to require telephone car- 
riers to serve the public without undue 
or unreasonable preference.* Under 
the Communications Act, however, the 
right of the public to receive service is 
not absolute, but may be limited by 
conditions in the tariff regulations of 
carriers, which, however, must be 
“just and reasonable.” These condi- 


tions necessarily include considera- 
tions of law and order, such as those 
set forth in defendant carriers’ tariff 
regulations, and others similarly com- 
pelling involving the public welfare. 
We conclude, therefore, that the public 
(and complainants as members there- 





a Missouri statute were held to have the force 
and effect of law “as if directly prescribed by 
the legislature.” In the case of Partnoy v. 
Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. (1947) 70 
PUR NS 134, 144, the state of Missouri 
Public Utilities Commission had before it a 
tariff regulation of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company which provided that “The 
telephone company shall be authorized to dis- 
continue service upon notice from any official 
charged with the enforcement of the law stat- 
ing that such service is being used as an in- 
strumentality to violate the law.” In passing 
on the reasonableness and validity of this 
tariff regulation, that Commission said: “No 
objection having been made to said rule or 
regulation within due time the same became 
entitled to be accorded the force and effect of 
law . . . Such rule and regulation also 
became the pronouncement of the public policy 
of the state, acting through the Public Service 
Commission as an arm of the state legislature 
in the particular field of public utility regula- 
tion.” 
3In U. S. Light & Heat Corp. v. Niagara 

Falls Gas & E. L. Co. PUR1931B 127, 47 
F2d 567, certiorari denied (1931) 283 US 864, 
75 L ed 1469, 51 S Ct 656, plaintiffs sought to 
have the New York Public Service Law re- 
lating thereto declared unconstitutional claim- 
ing its enforcement deprived them of property 
without due process under the Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Justice Manton, speaking for the 
court, said (PUR1931B at p. 131, 47 F2d at 
pp. 569, 570): “The plaintiff's right 
to be served with gas is dependent upon § 62 
of the New York State Transportation Corpo- 


rations Law. . . Except for this pro- 
vision of law, there is no duty or obligation on 
the part of the gas company to furnish service 
to any applicant. . But a citizen has 
no vested rights in statutory privileges or ex- 
emption j . This gas company became 
bound to furnish gas within the city of Niagara 
Falls by reason of the Public Service Law. 
The consumer was not obliged to purchase gas; 
he was privileged to do so. A private right 
may be interfered with so long as it is not 
vested and a right is not vested unless 
it is something more than a mere expectation 
as may be based upon an anticipated continu- 
ation of the present general laws . 

In Mentzer v. New England Teleph. & Teleg. 
Co. (1931) 276 Mass 478, 483, 177 NE 549, 
551, 78 ALR 654, the Massachusetts court said: 
“The defendant is a public service corporation 
engaged in the transmission of intelligence by 
electricity within the commonwealth. Its po- 
sition with reference to the public is of a 
nature in many respects peculiar to itself. It 
is not a common carrier under the common 
law because it is not entrusted with the cus- 
tody of anything of intrinsic value . . 
(Contra—Postal Cable Teleg. Co. v Cumber- 
land Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1910) 177 Fed 726. 

In Hollis v. Kutz, 255 US 452, 455, 65 L ed 
727, PUR1921C 637, 640, 41 S Ct 371, the 
Supreme Court held that an order of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Utility Commission 
raising rates charged by a gas company did 
not involve a taking of property without due 
process under the Constitution because “plain- 
tiffs are under no legal obligation to take gas, 
nor is the government bound to allow it to be 
furnished.” 
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of) has no unqualified vested property 
right to receive telephone service 


which may be protected under the 
Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments of 
the Constitution, and that any right to 
service which may be accorded by stat- 
ute may be conditioned by just and 
reasonable regulations of the tele- 
phone carrier.* 


c. Assuming, however, that a sub- 
scriber had a vested property right in 
interstate and foreign telephone serv- 
ice, defendant carriers’ tariff regula- 
tions in themselves do not deprive com- 
plainants of such right without due 
process under the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments unless action of 
the carriers cuting off a subscriber’s 
service thereunder also operates to 
leave him without recourse in the event 
said service were terminated without 
justifiable cause. It is quite clear that 
such is not the case here. Anyone who 
is refused service or whose service is 
terminated by a carrier has recourse by 
complaint to the courts under § 406 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, 47 
USCA §406, as amended.® As 
pointed out in Paragraph 9 of the 
Agreed Statement of Facts herein, 
complainants have already invoked 
legal process under § 406 of the act by 
filing a bill of complaint in the United 
States district court for the District of 


Columbia to enjoin the termination of 
their telephone service. That suit, as 
hereinbefore stated, was dismissed at 
complainants’ instance with the con- 
sent of all parties following withdraw- 
al by the United States attorney of his 
request for discontinuance of complain- 
ants’ telephone service. Anyone 
claiming that a tariff regulation of any 
carrier on file with the Commission 
which adversely affects him is unjust, 
unreasonable, or otherwise unlawful, 
has recourse to the Commission by 
complaint in the first instance under 
§ 208 of the act. Complainants have 
invoked this section of the act in the 
filing of their complaint, which is the 
subject of these proceedings. Fur- 
thermore, under § 402 of the act, the 
United States district courts (in ac- 
cordance with Chap 157 of Title 28, 
United States Code, Annotated) have 
jurisdiction to enforce, enjoin, set 
aside, annul, or suspend any order of 
the Commission. Any person claim- 
ing to be damaged by any common 
carrier subject to the provisions of the 
act may either make complaint to the 
Commission or bring suit for the re- 
covery of damages for which the car- 
rier may be liable under the provisions 
ot the Communications Act in any 
district court of the United States of 
competent jurisdiction. Under § 209, 





4 Conditions imported in tariff regulations of 
carriers which have been approved by the 
courts and by Public Utility Commissions, as 
not in violation of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments of the Constitution and as just 
and reasonable, include the following: A 
regulation of a telephone company providing 
that the carrier would not furnish service to 
any patron in arrears for past services. South- 
western Teleg. & Teleph. Co. v. Danaher, 238 
US 482, 59 L ed 1419, PURI915D 571, 35 
S Ct 886, LRA1916A 1208. A regulation of 
a power company that it would not furnish 
electric current to a property owner unless 
the latter agrees not to remeter and resell the 
current to his tenants. Lewis v. Potomac 
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Electric Power Co. 62 App DC 63, PUR1933C 
114, 64 F2d 701. The identical regulation here 
under consideration, Katz v. Chesapeake & 
P. Teleph. Co. (DC 1949) 80 PUR NS 
76. Regulations of a similar purport to those 
here under consideration, De Luisa v. New 
Jersey Bell Teleph. Co. (NJ 1949) 78 PUR 
NS 22; Partnoy v. Southwestern Bell Teleph. 
Co. (Mo 1947) 70 PUR NS 134; Rodman 
v. New England Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (Mass 
1945) 61 PUR NS 242; Ganek v. New Jersey 
3ell Teleph. Co. (NJ 1944) 57 PUR NS 146; 
Re Michigan Bell Teleph. Co. (Mich 1940) 
34 PUR NS 65. 

5 McBride v. Western U. Teleg. Co. (1948) 
77 PUR NS 65, 171 F2d 1. 
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if, after a hearing on a complaint, the 
Commission shall determine that any 
party complaining is entitled to an 
award of damages under the provisions 
of the Communications Act, the Com- 
mission has power to make an award 
directing the carrier to pay to the com- 
plainant the sum to which he is entitled 
on or before a day named. These tariff 
regulations of defendant carriers can- 
not, of course, enlarge, diminish, or 
otherwise alter the remedies provided 
by law or alter the powers conferred 
upon the Commission by the Com- 
munications Act. Accordingly, we 
conclude that they do not deprive com- 
plainants of opportunity for a hearing 
in violation of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments. 


d. Complainants, however, assert 
that the aforesaid remedies are not 
adequate because they do not provide 
for hearing prior to any discontinuance 


of service; that from a_ procedural 
standpoint, due process of law is denied 
by the tariff regulations involved here- 
in because “‘by a mere letter from a law 
enforcement agency the burden of 
proving oneself innocent is cast upon 
petitioners and others so circum- 
stanced,”’ and “not only takes away 
from individuals their right to tel- 
ephone service, but denies to them any 
recourse in damages, even though the 
individuals may ultimately be able to 
show that they are not within the qual- 
ified class to whom telephone service 
may be denied.” We find no merit 


in these contentions. It is well settled 
that “due process” does not always re- 
quire a hearing before discretion is 
exercised.® The requirements of “due 
process” are satisfied if there is oppor- 
tunity for a hearing and a judicial 
determination at some stage.** The 
Supreme Court in passing on the con- 
stitutionality of procedure provided un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1926 held that 
this statute satisfied the requirements 
of due process because two alternative 
methods of eventual judicial review 
are available to the transferee, and 
said: “Where only property rights are 
involved, mere postponement of ju- 
dicial inquiry is not a denial of due 
process if the opportunity given for 
the ultimate judicial determination of 
liability is adequate . Delay in 
the judicial determination of property 
rights is not uncommon where it is 
essential that governmental needs be 
immediately satisfied — Ts 
tariff regulations do not, of course, re- 
lieve the carrier of the necessity of 
showing “probable cause” for refusal 
or discontinuance of service on its own 
initiative; nor do they operate to re- 
lieve the carriers from the conse- 
quences of damages in the event they 
act without probable cause in such 
cases. In any action brought by an 
individual either to require the car- 
rier to provide or continue service ter- 
minated or discontinued on advice of a 
law enforcement officer pursuant to 


these regulations, or for damages 





6A prior hearing was held not to be a pre- 
requisite to the refusal of telephone and gas 
service, respectively, in Southwestern Teleg. & 
Teleph. Co. v. Danaher, 238 US 482, 59 L ed 
1419, PUR1915D 571, 35 S Ct 886, LRA 
1916A 1208, and in Lewis v. Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co. 62 App DC 63, PUR1933C 
114, 64 F2d 701. 

6 Ewing v. Mytinger & Casselberry (1950) 


339 US 594, 94 L ed 1088, 70 S Ct 870; 
Yakus v. United States (1944) 321 US 414, 
88 L ed 834, 64 S Ct 660; Bowles v. Willing- 
ham (1944) 321 US 503, 88 L ed 892, 64 
S Ct 641. 

6b Phillips v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue (1931) 283 US 589, 596, 597, 75 
L ed 1289, 51 S Ct 608. 
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growing out of the refusal or discon- 
tinuance of service by the carrier on 
such advice pursuant to its tariff reg- 
ulation, the complainant would have 
the usual burden of supporting the al- 
legations of his complaint. The reg- 
ulations neither enlarge nor alter that 
burden. In such actions where the 
carrier had refused or discontinued 
service at the request of a law enforce- 
ment agency the burden of the carrier 
of going forward to show “probable 
cause” would be met by the carrier’s 
showing that it acted upon such re- 
quest in pursuance of its tariff regula- 
tion. A complainant would have the 
usual opportunity of offering rebuttal 
evidence to show that the notice from 
the law enforcement agency, upon 
which the carrier relied, was unsup- 
ported by fact. Hence, the tariff reg- 
ulations, in themselves, in no wise 


operate to deny complainants the right 
to test their application to complain- 
ants’ particular use of the telephone 


service. In so far as these tariff reg- 
ulations may operate to preclude re- 
covery of damages to one deprived of 
service by a carrier upon notice of a 
law enforcement agency that the serv- 
ice was being or would be used for 
illegal purposes, such circumstance 
in and of itself does not require us to 
find that the regulations in question 
contravene the due process clauses of 
the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments 
to the Federal Constitution; and we 
think, for reasons fully discussed be- 
low, a sound basis exists for affording 
protection to the telephone carrier. 
We conclude, therefore, that no denial 
of due process results from the ap- 
plication of these tariff regulations. 


3. Aside from the constitutiona 
question are these tariff regulations 
just and reasonable as required by 
$ 201(b) of the Communications Ac 
of 1934, as amended? The first sen- 
tence of the tariff regulations sets forth 
the condition under which complain- 
ants are entitled to require defendant 
carriers to provide service, namely, 
that the facilities “will not be used for 
an unlawful purpose.” This is neces- 
sarily a condition of defendant car- 
riers’ service, even without such a pro- 
vision in their tariff regulations. It is 
well settled that a telephone company 
may refuse and cannot be compelled to 
furnish service which will be used or 
which the telephone company has rea- 
sonable cause to believe will be used 
in furtherance of illegal enterprises. 
No carrier can be compelled to aid in 
an unlawful undertaking.’ The sec- 
ond sentence of the tariff regulations 
provides that “Service will not be fur- 
nished if any law enforcement agency 
acting within its jurisdiction advises 
that such service is being or will be 
used in violation of law, or if the tel- 
ephone company receives other evi- 
dence that such service is being or will 
be so used.” This is, in effect, a state- 
ment that advice from a law enforce- 
ment agency that service is being or 
will be used in violation of law will be 
considered to be “probable cause” for 
the discontinuance or refusal of serv- 
ice by the carrier. The carrier is not 
a law enforcement agency and should 
not be required to assume the func- 
tion of law enforcement. The vital 
responsibility of maintaining law, or- 
der, and the prevention of crime is 
vested in law enforcement agencies 





7 Hamilton v. Western U. Teleg. Co. (1940) 
36 PUR NS 38, 34 F Supp 928; Tracy v. 
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Southern Bell Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1940) 
38 PUR NS 527, 37 F Supp 829. 
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established by the government for that 
These law enforcement 


purpose. 
through their personnel, 


agencies, 


must be presumed to act within their 
proper sphere, and without improper 


motive. Unless and until the courts 
shall decide that the action of a law 
enforcement officer in requesting the 
telephone carrier to discontinue serv- 
ice to a subscriber is unwarranted and 
baseless, we think such a request must 
be considered an incident in the pre- 
vention of crime and maintenance of 
law and order, binding upon the tel- 
ephone carriers, and as controlling in 
determining that the telephone carrier 
had “probable cause” for discontin- 
vance or refusal of service. More- 
over, were the carrier to disregard the 
advice of law enforcement officers it 
might well find itself subject to pros- 
ecution for participating in an illegal 
enterprise. On the other hand, with- 
out some protection, the carrier refus- 
ing or discontinuing service at the re- 


quest of law enforcement agencies 
would be under threat of civil liability 
in the event the accusations are wrong- 
fully made by the enforcement officials 
and in the final analysis the resulting 
expense imposed upon the common car- 
rier is borne by the legitimate users of 
its service. We conclude, therefore, 
that in the light of § 201(b) of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, the tariff regulations here 
in question are just and reasonable.® 
4. In view of our conclusions which 
take into consideration the rights, in- 
terests, and remedies of complainants, 
the defendant carriers, the interests of 
the public and our jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility in the premises, under the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, and the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that the tariff 
regulations of defendant carriers here 
involved are just, reasonable, and law- 
ful, the complaint should be dismissed. 





8In the following cases, the courts have 
held that advice from a law enforcement offi- 
cer that a telephone service was being or 
would be used for an unlawful purpose was 
probable cause for the refusal or discontinu- 
ance of telephone service by the carrier: 
McBride v. Western U. Teleg. Co. (1948) 77 
PUR NS 65, 171 F2d 1; Hagerty v. South- 
ern Bell Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (1945) 59 F 
Supp 107; Tracy v. Southern Bell Teleph. 
& Teleg. Co. supra, footnote 7; Re Manfre- 
donio (1944) 183 Misc 770, 58 PUR NS 32, 
52 NYS2d 392; Dente v. New York Teleph. 
Co. (1944) 55 NYS2d 688. A contrary view 
was taken by the court in Andrews v. Chesa- 
peake & P. Teleph. Co. (1949) 79 PUR NS 
149, 83 F Supp 966, but the court denied the 
injunction upon a finding that the service 
was in fact being used for an unlawful pur- 
pose (1949) 89 F Supp 176. 


8The regulation here under consideration 
was before the District of Columbia Public 
Utilities Commission in Katz v. Chesapeake 
& P. Teleph. Co. (DC 1949) 80 PUR NS 76, 
and that Commission held that the telephone 
tariff regulation is valid, consistent with the 
public interest, and in no degree a denial of 
due process. Regulations similar to those 
here under consideration have been found to 
be just, reasonable, and lawful by the fol- 
lowing additional Public Service Commis- 
sions: Slapkowski vy. New Jersey Bell Teleph. 
Co. (NJ 1947) 67 PUR NS 33; Partnoy v. 
Southwestern Bell Teleph. Co. (Mo 1947) 
70 PUR NS 134; Rodman v. New England 
Teleph. & Teleg. Co. (Mass 1945) 61 PUR 
NS 242. 
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Thomas M. 


Eagle et al. 


Northside Telephone Company 


Case No. 11,575 
October 8, 1951 


OMPLAINT against adequacy of existing telephone service 
C and request that adjoining telephone company be ordered 
to extend service to the area involved; existing service found 
inadequate and adjoining company ordered to serve the area. 


Monopoly and competition, § 83 — Telephone competition — Invasion of occupied 


territory. 


1. The Commission is reluctant to require one telephone company to in- 
vade the area served by an adjoining company, but the convenience and 
necessity of the public served by the two companies is paramount to the 
private interests of either or both companies, p. 26. 


Service, § 47 — Commission duty — Adequacy of existing service. 
2. The Commission, upon finding that the public convenience and necessity 
requires improvements in existing telephone service, has the legal obliga- 
tion to determine what the public convenience and necessity requires in 
order that it may be properly and adequately served, where the problem 
has not been foreseen by the owners of the exchanges or where the owners 
have been unable to agree upon the proper solution, p. 26. 


Service, § 132 — Invasion of adjoining territory — Telephones. 
3. A telephone company serving a metropolitan area was ordered to extend 
service to an adjoining unincorporated area which had become a part of 
the metropolitan area and which was entitled to receive the same class of 
service as the metropolitan area was receiving, where an existing local 
telephone company was unable to furnish adequate service, p. 26. 


By the Commission: The matters 
involved in this case are brought to 
the Commission by residents and pro- 
prietors of business establishments lo- 
cated in the southeastern extremity of 
Platte county, Missouri. The com- 
plainants are protesting against the 
telephone service as they now receive 
it from the local telephone exchange 
and demand a more adequate service 
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than they are now receiving. Joining 
with the present users are prospective 
users who are not now patrons of any 
telephone exchange, asking that an im- 
proved service be made available for 
them. The complaint shows the names 
and addresses of thirty-five present or 
prospective users, but the complain- 
ants state the complaint is not only for 
themselves but also on behalf of all 
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others similarly situated. In their pe- 
tition the complainants state they are 
in a class which consists of several 
hundred members who are subscribers 
or prospective subscribers and who are 
so numerous that it would be imprac- 
tical to bring them all before the 
Commission, and that they as repre- 
sentatives will afford adequate repre- 
sentation of the members of that class. 

The telephone system by which the 
service is now furnished in the area 
in which they the complainants are lo- 
cated is operated under the corporate 
name of the Northside Telephone 
Company with its exchange office lo- 
cated at Parkville in Platte county, 
Missouri. 

The complainants have received tel- 
ephone service from the defendant for 
over thirty-five years. In the earlier 


years of its existence a large majority 


of the subscribers then were residents 
of the town of Parkville. The com- 
plainants now contend the exchange is 
principally a village exchange. It is 
the complainants’ contention that in 
recent years the territory located in 
southeastern Platte county now served 
by the defendant lies outside of the 
town of Parkville, and that it has 
grown and developed into a suburb of 
Kansas City with numerous residences 
and places of business owned and op- 
erated by persons whose interests are 
centered in Kansas City rather than 
Parkville. It was pointed out that 
the major part of the area in which 
they are located is closer to the bound- 
aries of Kansas City, North Kansas 
City, and Kansas City, Kansas, than 
Parkville, and because of that rela- 
tionship and proximity it is part of the 
metropolitan area known as Kansas 
City. They further contend that all 


[2] 


other districts of greater Kansas City 
similarly situated are served by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. 

The complainants contend that the 
number of rural subscribers served by 
the Northside Telephone Company 
substantially exceeds the number of 
subscribers of the company who reside 
in Parkville. It is also contended that 
the defendant’s exchange was designed 
originally for serving a village and the 
surrounding local area, but has since 
come into use for serving a developed 
urban area, which is a suburb of a 
large city. 

As a result of the development of 
the area in which they now find them- 
selves, the complainants contend the 
telephone facilities extending into their 
area from Parkville are inadequate and 
the resulting arrangements by which 
they find they must avail themselves 
result in excessive costs of the service, 
which service is inadequate and unsat- 
isfactory to them. 

The complainants ask that the Com- 
mission fix rates and charges that are 
just and reasonable for the service as 
rendered, including the present toll 
charges between them and the Kansas 
City metropolitan area, and include 
provisions for the establishment of 
rates in that area similar to the rates 
now charged by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company for service ren- 
dered all the outlying metropolitan 
area of Kansas City as served by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, or in the alternative find that 
public convenience and necessity re- 
quire that the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Company be authorized to pro- 
vide service in the area where the com- 
plainants reside. 
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Copies of the complaint were served 
on both the Northside Telephone Com- 
pany and the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Company and their answers 
were received. 

In its answer the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company admits that since 
1938 it has furnished what it desig- 
nates as district exchange service in 
the metropolitan area of Kansas City 
and has on file with the Commission a 
map showing what it designates as 
“District Exhange and Zone Area 
Map” describing the area in which 
various classes of service are being 
furnished and defines the boundary of 
the various zones and the Kansas City 
district exchange area. Attached to 


its answer is a map marked Exhibit 
“T” describing in detail the zones in 
which zone service in the Kansas City 
metropolitan area is furnished and the 


area as described as its district ex- 
change area which is the same as the 
area resulting from integrating the 
various zones. 

The Bell Company states it has 
never furnished or offered to furnish 
exchange service within the area of 
the defendant, the Northside Tel- 
ephone Company, and it does not now 
desire to extend its Kansas City 
district exchange area into that terri- 
tory. 

The Bell Company also answers 
that under an agreement between it 
and the Northside Telephone Com- 
pany it has physically connected its 
telephone system with the telephone 
system of the Northside Telephone 
Company thereby providing adequate 
and sufficient toll facilities between the 
two exchanges. It further contends 
that the rates charged for toll serv- 
ice are not discriminatory, unfair, or 
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excessive and requests that the com- 
plaint be dismissed. 

In its answer the defendant, the 
Northside Telephone Company, ad- 
mits that most of the complainants un- 
der whose names this complaint is 
brought, are customers or subscribers 
of its exchange service but that some 
of them are not subscribers and it is 
without knowledge or information as 
to whether or not those complainants 
intend to become subscribers for sery- 
ice. They are all located in the de- 
fendant’s exchange area. This defend- 
ant states that its post office address is 
Parkville, Missouri, and that it is con- 
ducting and has conducted for the past 
fifty years a telephone system fur- 
nishing service for residents of Platte 
and Clay counties, Missouri. It con- 
tends that it has filed with the Com- 
mission a map showing the area in 
which it professes to furnish telephone 
service to the public and that the serv- 
ice furnished in that area is in con- 
formance with the rules and regula- 
tions set forth in its schedule and the 
charges made for its service as on file 
with this Commission. It contends 
that it has been using first-class ma- 
terial for the construction and expan- 
sion of its exchange and has expended 
substantial sums of money in order to 
provide adequate service to its patrons 
and prospective patrons located in the 
area as shown by its maps filed with 
the Commission. 

The defendant, Northside Tele- 
phone Company, admits that the res- 
idential, commercial, and industrial 
establishments in the territory in which 
it renders service have grown in recent 
years but denies that the area in which 
these establishments are located should 
be designated as a part of the metro- 
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politan area of Kansas City. It also 
denies that at all times during its cor- 
porate existence its rural customers 
have always exceeded the number of 
customers located in the city of Park- 
ville. It contends it is rendering ad- 
equate service and denies that poor 
telephone toll service exists to and 
from Kansas City or other points in 
Jackson and Clay counties, Missouri, 
and Wyandotte and Johnson counties, 
Kansas. It admits that a few over- 
loaded rural lines have existed in re- 
cent months due to abnormal demands 
for telephone service and, in order to 
extend the service to as many subscrib- 
ers as possible, it has overloaded a 
few of its rural lines extending from 
Parkville into the area of the com- 
plainants. But it contends these ar- 


rangements are temporary until added 
facilities may be provided for furnish- 


ing adequate service to the complain- 
ants and to all others that may desire 
service in its exchange area. 

Both the Northside Telephone 
Company and the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company in their answers 
ask that the complaint be denied and 
the case be dismissed. 

The complainants not being satisfied 
with the answers of the respondents, 
the case, after due notice, was heard 
by the Commission and submitted 
upon the record made at the hearing. 

Geographically Platte county may be 
described as being triangular in shape 
with one point of the triangle extend- 
ing to the south. The east boundary 
line extends north in almost a straight 
line from the south tip of the triangle 
at the Missouri river for a distance of 
about 25 miles, then in a straight line 
west about the same distance to the 
Missouri river then following the 


meanderings of the Missouri river to 
the southeast to the point of beginning. 
The area served by the Northside Tel- 
ephone Company as shown by its map 
filed with the Commission comprises 
roughly 10 miles of the south tip of 
Platte county and a strip in Clay 
county adjacent to but east of the 
Platte-Clay county line extending from 
the Missouri river approximately 34 
miles north and a mile east and west. 


In bringing their complaint the com- 
plainants describe the area in which 
they are located by the use of a map 
and on that map they show by a color 
scheme the area in which they desire 
a change in the quality of the telephone 
service they receive, or the area into 
which they desire that the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company extend 
its Kansas City metropolitan exchange 
area. This area is included in that 
part of the area now professed to be 
served by the defendant, the Northside 
Telephone Company, and may roughly 
be described as a triangular area bor- 
dering the Platte-Clay county line ex- 
tending north of the Missouri river ap- 
proximately 74 miles, thence west from 
the Platte-Clay county line 44 miles, 
thence in a southeastwardly direction 
to the Missouri river which forms the 
southern extremity of the area in 
question. The north boundary line as 
described is the same section line east 
and west that forms the north bound- 
ary line of the Kansas City metropoli- 
tan exchange area of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company. The east 
line of the area described is adjacent 
to the Kansas City zone of the Kansas 
City metropolitan exchange area 
served by the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Company in Clay county. 
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Across the Missouri river from the 
area described by the complainants in 
which they are interested is located 
the Kansas City, Kansas zone, and the 
Bethel zone of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, both being a part 
of the district exchange area of the 
Kansas City metropolitan area. The 
south tip of the area in which the com- 
plainants are interested borders the 
Missouri river east and west some 2} 
miles. It comprises the area between 
the Clay county area served by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany on the east and U. S. Highways 
169 and 69 on the west, which road 
crosses the Missouri river on the Fair- 
fax bridge into Kansas City, Kansas. 

The west boundary of the area in 
which the complainants are interested 
is located east of the city of Parkville 
at a distance of approximately 23 
miles. Parkville is to the west and 
southwest of the area in which the 
complainants are located, a distance of 
approximately 2? miles. Extending 
from Parkville southeast is Highway 
45 leading into Kansas City, Missouri. 
Also to the north and east of Park- 
ville is U. S. Highway 71 which forms 
a large part of the west boundary of 
the area in which the complainants are 
interested. 


The relationship of the area in which 
the complainants reside to the district 
exchange area of the Southwestern 
3ell Telephone Company and that of 
the Northside Telephone Company 
may be further described as being ap- 
proximately 4 miles from the down- 
town business section of Kansas City 
and, as stated above, 2} miles from the 
city of Parkville. Its eastern boundary, 
as stated above, joins the Kansas City 
zone of the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
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ephone Company and this boundary 
line is 14 miles west of what is de. 
scribed as the Gladstone central office 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company. The northern boundary 
of the zone in which the Gladstone 
exchange is located is approximately 
12 miles north of the main business 
section of the city of Kansas City. 
This north boundary line referred to 
above is the same section line that 
forms the north boundary line of the 
area in which the complainants are in- 
terested. That is also the north bound- 
ary line of the Kansas City district 
exchange area. The southern tip of 
the area in which the complainants are 
interested joins the city limits of North 
Kansas City, Missouri, and joins the 
grounds of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
waterworks. It may also be added 
that Exhibit No. 1 shows that the 
southern tip of the area in which the 
complainants are interested is located 
within the recently annexed area of 
Kansas City, Missouri. This exhibit 
shows that one of the complainant's 
premises is located within Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


The southern boundary line of the 
Kansas City district exchange area is 
slightly over 16 miles south of the 
downtown business area of Kansas 


City, Missouri. The eastern extrem- 
ity of the Kansas City exchange area 
is approximately 19 miles from the 
downtown exchange area and _ the 
western limit of the district exchange 
area is approximately 14 miles west of 
the downtown business section of 
Kansas City. Parkville is approxi- 
mately 6 miles west of the downtown 
district of Kansas City; or to the 
northwest as the crow flies approxi- 
mately 9 miles from the main business 
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section of Kansas City. The area in 
which the complainants are interested 
begins at approximately 3 miles from 
the same point. 

[Testimony as to inadequacy of ex- 
isting telephone service omitted. ] 

Many pages could be written con- 
cerning the details given of the various 
incidents these complainants have ex- 
perienced in their effort to make use 
of the telephone service and it all adds 
up to a rather unsatisfactory and, as 
far as they are concerned, an apparent 
insoluble situation. 

In order that the Commission might 
be more fully advised concerning the 
matter it directed its engineering staff 
to examine the area in which the com- 
plainants in this case are located and 
bring any information that might be 
obtainable that would be helpful to gain 
a knowledge of the conditions under 
which these patrons are securing tel- 
ephone service and from which it may 
be determined what is necessary in or- 
der that they may have the service they 
are seeking. The Commission’s chief 
engineer stated that in undertaking to 
gain information concerning the pa- 
trons located in this area and their 
needs for telephone service, he drove 
over the entire area in which they re- 
side. He attempted to call upon the 
complainants who had signed the peti- 
tion and many other residents of that 
area, but found that a large majority of 
them were not at their homes during 
the day because most of them work in 
Kansas City. Places of business were 
contacted and his report is to the effect 
that their difficulty is as described by 
the testimony. [Testimony omitted. ] 

The staff indicates that the bound- 
ary line forming the west boundary of 
the area as requested by the complain- 


ants and as indicated by staff Exhibit 
No. 1 as being Highway 71 should not 
be used as the limiting western bound- 
ary line for the area that might be 
served by the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Company, because if Highway 
71 is used as a boundary line there 
will be a number of patrons living to 
the west of Highway 71 who will not 
be satisfied with a definition made in 
that manner. In other words, for a 
given community the dividing line be- 
tween the residents should not be made 
at a highway along which the premises 
of the patrons are located, but more or 
less in a “no man’s land” so to speak 
beyond that highway. 

The testimony of the staff indicates 
that Highway 71 which is more or 
less the western edge of the area in 
which the complainants are located 
was open to traffic in the early 1930’s, 
that there are many new homes located 
in the area, that Lake Wakomis is a 
substantial artificial lake with many 
homes constructed and being con- 
structed along its shore line. Platte 
Woods is a substantial suburban area. 
There are many new homes recently 
constructed and some in the process of 
construction throughout the entire 
area so that with the improved high- 
way system leading out of Kansas City 
into this area it has become a part 
of the suburban area of Kansas City. 

[Evidence of increase in population 
omitted. ] 

The staff also made an investigation 
for the purpose of determining the fa- 
cilities the Bell Company may have 
that could be expanded for the pur- 
pose of extending service into that 
area occupied by the complainants. 

At the request of the Commission 
the staff of the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
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ephone Company prepared an exhibit 
and had a witness at the hearing for 
the purpose of explaining the facilities 
it has in the area served by it in Clay 
county, but adjacent to the territory in 
which the complainants are interested. 


The testimony of the witness of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany shows that it has located about a 
mile and a half east of the dividing 
line, between its territory and that of 
the Northside Telephone Company, in 
a line directly east of Parkville, an ex- 
change known as its Gladstone central 
office. This representative of the Bell 
Company states that if the area in 
which the complainants reside were 
served by the Southwestern Bell Tel- 
ephone Company similarly to that 
which is served by the Gladstone and 
Gashland areas north of Kansas City 
the toll service between the complain- 
ants’ area and Kansas City would be 
eliminated. By that arrangement the 
customer would do his own calling 
thereby eliminating the making of 
tickets and other time-consuming 
causes for delay in completing calls. 


The witness of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company states that 
the situation in Kansas City is not dif- 
ferent from what that company has ex- 
perienced in St. Louis or any other 
metropolitan area, but he asserts that 
the designing of a plant in a telephone 
exchange is a complex thing and be- 
comes increasingly complex as the size 
of the exchange grows and even more 
complex where the metropolitan area 
services are concerned. He takes the 
position that the boundary lines once 
established between the exchange areas 
should not be disturbed except for very 
compelling reasons because when the 
telephone company has once designed 
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its plant, the fundamental plant design 
takes into account the growth that js 
expected for many years in the future 

It is expected that the Gladstone of. 
fice in the area in question will be con- 
verted to dial service in June of 195], 
The company has provided for service 
as it is anticipated to grow during the 
next ten, fifteen, or twenty years. The 
Bell Company representative admits 
that the establishment of a large in. 
dustrial area to the east of its Glad- 
stone exchange may call for some 
changes in the original design ex- 
change system and does not deny such 
unforeseen changes are to be expected. 
He refers to the new Ford industrial 
plant that has recently been located in 
Clay county approximately 34 miles 
northeast of the Gladstone central of- 
fice. The record does show that when 
the Gladstone central office and its 
connecting lines were designed and 
laid out there were no arrangements 
made for serving the new Ford indus- 
trial plant. It appears, however, from 
the testimony of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company that the company 
will re-engineer its facilities to provide 
service to the Ford plant or make 
other suitable arrangements that may 
be necessary to furnish adequate serv- 
ice in that new development. 

In the past the Bell Company has 
had to take in outlying territories 
formerly served by exchanges located 
in those adjacent areas ofttimes owned 
by non-Bell interests. Such changes 
have been made in a manner satisfac- 
tory to all parties concerned, largely 
by the purchase of the local exchange 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company and then by the integration 
of the area into the metropolitan ex- 
change area system. 
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EAGLE v. NORTHSIDE TELEPH. CO. 


It is observed from the testimony of 
the representative of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company that it has 
rovided an underground duct system 
which leads from the Gladstone central 
office south a short distance to High- 
way 69, thence southwest along 69 for 
a distance of less than } mile. This 
duct system contains 12 ducts with 
only three of them being used at the 
present time, leaving 9 spares. From 
the southwestern end of that 12-duct 
system the company has provided a 
continuation of the 12 ducts with 4 
more ducts added, making 16 all to- 
gether, extending as far north as 
Highway 169 to Gashland in Clay 
county. In these 16 ducts there are 
yet 13 spares or vacant ducts. Then 
leading north along 169 from 69 the 
company has a 9-duct underground 
conduit system that carries all of the 
capacity recently installed going north. 
There are yet 6 vacant ducts out of the 
9. They extend from that point to 
Gashland which is within one mile of 
the north boundary line of the Kansas 
City exchange area, which, as stated 
above, is also the north boundary line 
of the area in which the complainants 
are interested. This witness also 
states that these ducts can each be used 
to carry a cable containing 2,828 pairs 
of wires. The vacant ducts are pro- 
vided for future expansion and it is 
claimed designed to serve the area now 
designated by the company as a part 
of its Kansas City exchange area. 

The duct system is at the dividing 
line between the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company and the North- 
side Telephone Company beginning at 
the south end of the area in which the 
complainants are interested and ex- 


tending north 3 miles. The duct sys- 


tem on 169 is within } mile of the area 
in which the complainants are located. 
From there north it is a little over 14 
miles from the complainants’ area. 

In addition to the duct system and 
the cables that are installed which will 
be used after conversion to dial in 
June, 1951, the company testifies that 
it has a number of aerial circuits that 
are in operation. The disposition of 
those circuits after changing to the 
underground duct system is not given. 

The Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company indicates that it is ex- 
periencing restrictions on purchases of 
materials for extending and enlarging 
its facilities throughout .the area 
served by it but that it is able to re- 
ceive most of it within the period 
called for in its budget. 

It appears from the testimony of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany that it is not being seriously 
hampered in the securing of materials 
for expansion of its facilities and is 
carrying on most of its minor expan- 
sion and extension provisions within a 
period of a year from the time it un- 
dertakes to render the service. 


The testimony of the defendant, the 
Northside Telephone Company, indi- 
cates it is having much greater dif- 
ficulty in securing material for ex- 
panding its facilities to provide service 
to its customers, particularly in the 
area in question where it is experi- 
encing a large increase in the demand 
for telephone service as well as im- 
proved service. The testimony of the 
Northside Telephone Company’s wit- 
ness indicates that the company has in 
mind providing dial service through 
its Parkville exchange to the com- 
plainants’ area but does not show that 
it has any definite plans for carrying 
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out that work nor has it proven to the 
satisfaction of the Commission that it 
has employed competent help for en- 
gineering and constructing that type of 
improvement particularly when the 
construction has to be of such nature 
that it could render service of the 
standard provided by the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company in a 
metropolitan area like Kansas City. 

This defendant also states that it 
can reconstruct its system for render- 
ing dial service and so integrate its fa- 
cilities with those of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company that it would 
be able to render its customers the 
same kind of service that the public in 
other suburban zones around Kansas 
City is receiving. The owner of the 
defendant company admits that the 
telephone users of the area should be 
permitted to call Kansas City direct. 

The question was raised as to 
whether or not the Northside Tele- 
phone Company had had any negotia- 
tions with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company relative to the 
construction of that type of system and 
integrating it with the system of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, but no convincing answer was 
received. 


Inquiry was made of the South- 
western Bell Telephone Company as to 
whether or not it is furnishing service 
in any of the larger cities served by 
it in the manner that is proposed by 
the Northside Telephone Company. 


Its answer is no. That is, in all the 
metropolitan areas served by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Compa- 
ny it is furnishing all the telephone 
service in each particular city. It 
further indicates that its belief is that 
the public cannot be served best by an 
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attempt to integrate two Separate 
telephone systems serving a metropoli- 
tan area by integrating the physical 
facilities of the two systems and by 
attempting to operate them under dual 
ownership and management. It ap- 
pears that the problem of co-ordinat- 
ing the dual ownership and manage- 
ment would be a more difficult task 
than the integration of the physical 
properties. 

The Commission is convinced that 
it would be rather difficult to so co- 
ordinate the management of the two 
properties so that the responsibility 
of looking after the service could be 
placed on the proper personnel. That 
problem was present in this case in 
which the complainants describe the 
manner in which they attempt to make 
calls from their exchange area to the 
Kansas City areas operated by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Compa- 
ny. This does not appear to be the 
most practical and the most economi- 
cal method of attempting to render 
service for a large city such as Kansas 
City. 

The Commission has followed the 
operations of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company for a number of 
years in handling such problems in St. 
Louis, St. Joseph, and Kansas City. 
The testimony of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Company in this case 
reviews some of the changes that have 
come about in those areas. In expand- 
ing the system serving the metropoli- 
tan area of St. Louis, the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company has 
purchased the exchanges owned by 
non-Bell interests located in that sub- 
urban area and integrated them into 
its St. Louis system. The Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Company has ex- 
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panded the Kansas City area in a like 
manner in the areas surrounding 
Kansas City with the exception of the 
wedge-shaped or triangular area pro- 
jecting to near the business center of 













- 4p- Bi Kansas City served by the defendant, 
inat- @ the Northside Telephone Company. 
age- This change has come about gradu- 
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ally but at an accelerating growth 
through recent years. What were 
formerly towns or villages or trading 
points in the outlying area of Kansas 
City have grown so that they touch 
one another and become urban areas 
adjacent to what was formerly Kansas 
City. There are no lines of demarca- 
tion now. These changes are brought 
about through increases in popula- 
tion, extensions of better road sys- 
tems from the heart of Kansas City 
outward in all directions, the estab- 
lishment of bus routes, through the 
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a- BH use of private automobiles, estab- 
he lishment of and changes in shop- 
us @ ping centers and extension of oth- 
“t @ er utility services as well as telephone 
4S Bi service. When the main part of 

Kansas City was served by the street- 
l¢ @ car system as its major mode of 
ll § transportation the population moved 
f @ to within that service area and became 
. more dense as time passed. However, 
f with the better road system, automo- 
1 biles and bus routes, the public has 
, been able to secure transportation 





facilities that enables it to expand be- 
yond that area formerly served by that 
public transportation system. Thus 
people who may be employed in the 
downtown business area go out into 
the suburban areas to establish homes 
for themselves and when that is done 
other business interests go out into 
the area to establish either stores to 
serve local trade or industrial plants 
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where labor and railroad or other 
transportation facilities are available. 

Such social life continually requires 
improved facilities in order that the 
standard of living may be kept or im- 
proved as a metropolitan area might 
require. 

Rapid communication facilities are 
required to serve the public con- 
venience and necessity in both a busi- 
ness and social way. Police protection 
must necessarily be enlarged and be- 
come more expert and more adequate. 
Hazards to communication systems 
that previously existed must be re- 
moved and a large part of that is at- 
tained by putting the circuits under- 
ground and by locating the central of- 
fices in more substantial buildings. 
This is required in order to serve the 
normal daily activities of the public 
within that area. In times of emer- 
gencies, disasters, or possibly in times 
of war it is extremely important that 
the communication circuits be afforded 
the greatest protection possible. In 
providing such a system it is necessary 
for the owners and management of 
the communication system to employ 
experts and require that trained per- 
sonnel shall engineer and lay out 
plans for future expansion in order to 
render adequate service for a number 
of years ahead. 

In this case the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company indicates that it 
has engineered and laid out a plant 
in the Gladstone exchange area with 
a view of serving the public therein 
during the next twenty years, and ad- 
mits that there may be changes that 
will require re-designing and re-engi- 
neering of that plant. 

The evidence shows that with the 
extension of improved highways from 
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downtown Kansas City into the area 
in which the complainants are located 
it has become and is becoming rapidly 
a part of the metropolitan district of 
Kansas City and, by the time facilities 
can be engineered and laid out to 
serve that community in the future, 
the communication facilities to be con- 
structed should be of the same char- 
acter as that that is being used to serve 
the other zones in the Kansas City 
metropolitan area. The Northside 
Telephone Company has not shown 
that it has engineered any plans to 
take care of the future or present ex- 
isting conditions. It has not shown it 
is able to make such plans. On the 
other hand the Southwestern Bell 


Telephone Company which is serving 
the area east of and adjoining this 
area has constructed an underground 
system and installed therein cables that 


are removed from the surface traffic 
and other hazards. The complainants 
show they have been seeking better 
service for a long time before this com- 
plaint was filed on March 1, 1949. 

The record in this case indicates the 
personnel of the Northside Telephone 
Company has had no experience in 
constructing such a system as is re- 
quired to serve the metropolitan area 
of Kansas City. It has not employed 
any talent that is able to design a plant 
and integrate it with the system of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Compa- 
ny to furnish the service that the pub- 
lic in the Kansas City metropolitan 
area should have. 


It should be added that telephonic 
communication, when the facilities are 
properly laid out, afford a very rapid 
means of communication and if the 
facilities are not laid out to afford that 
type communication an effort to make 
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use of it by the public becomes an irr; 
tation and does not serve the public ag 
it desires and is willing to pay for. 
[1-3] The Commission is reluctant 
to require one utility to go into the 


area served by an adjoining utility buf 


the convenience and necessity of the 
public served by either or both of them 
is paramount to the private interests 
of either or both of them. Therefore 
when the public convenience and ne- 
cessity requires improvements in the 
service as furnished, the problem must 
be foreseen by the owners of the ex- 
changes serving the public, and if they 
cannot agree upon the proper solution, 
the Commission is obliged under the 
law to determine what the public con- 
venience and necessity requires in 
order that it may be properly and sat- 
isfactorily and adequately served. 

To require the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company to extend its fa- 
cilities into the area in which the com- 
plainants are interested does not con- 
stitute a new policy on the part of this 
Commission or Commissions in other 
states existing under laws similar to 
the Public Service Commission Law 
of Missouri. In the case Re Green 
Light & P. Co. 10 Mo PSC 58, PUR 
1920F 980, 988, the Commission au- 
thorized the Green Company to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate an elec- 
tric plant in the city of Blue Springs, 
Missouri, which city was then being 
served by a local electric utility. 

“It is unfortunate for the intervener 
that conditions have become such as to 
authorize competition within a com- 
paratively short time, six years, after 
the granting of the franchise to it but 
this would not justify us in denying to 
the citizens of Blue Springs the advan- 
tages of the cheaper and better service 
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forded by the larger and improved 
sethods of the Green Company. The 
itizens of Blue Springs are entitled to 
hese advantages the same as their 
eighbors just outside the city limits 
bnd it would be an anomalous situa- 
ion should they be denied them while 
he rural section outside of the city 














erestsfmully enjoyed them.” 
eforey In its report in the above case the 
1 ne-@Commission quotes from the case of 





Re Turner Light & P. Co. (1915) 
PURI916A 418, 422. The Maine 







must 

> ex- [Public Utilities Commission held: 
they# “Two courses are open to the Com- 
tion, Mmission—to require the present com- 





pany to furnish adequate service, or 
to permit some other company to do 
9. The former ought to be done if 
practicable, because the interests of 
minority stockholders and bondhold- 













Bell Mets should be protected, even if the 
fa- | management is negligent, and it should 
ym- (not be suffered through its negligence 
on- to jeopardize such interests. 

his “But this does not appear to be a 





case of failure to do what the company 
isable to do. It cannot furnish such 
service with its present plant and phys- 
ical resources. The evidence indi- 
cates that a plant sufficient to supply 
the needs of Buckfield would cost more 
than the business would warrant. This 
view is substantiated by the fact that 
the company has not seen fit during 
these past few years to equip itself to 
take on the business which was knock- 
ing at its door. Under these circum- 
stances we do not think that the posi- 
tion of investors in the local company 
would be improved by an attempt to 
require its officers to meet the demand 
for service. 

“There is, then, but one other re- 
course, the admission of another com- 
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pany. The petitioner already has its 
plant and is doing business in the ad- 
joining town of Turner. It can take 
Buckfield on and run the whole as a 
single plant to better advantage than 
two companies can operate separately 
in this territory.” 

Furthermore in that case the Com- 
mission refers to the decision of the 
supreme court in the case of State ex 
rel. Electric Co. v. Atkinson (1918) 
275 Mo 325, 337, PURI919A 343, 
351, 204 SW 897, wherein the court 
held: 

“Let it be conceded that the 
act establishing the Public Service 
Commission, defining its powers and 
prescribing its duties, is indicative of 
a policy designed, in every proper case, 
to substitute regulated monopoly for 
destructive competition. The spirit of 
this policy is the protection of the pub- 
lic. The protection given the utility is 
incidental. The policy covers a par- 
ticular case when competition would 
impair or destroy a utility and, as a 
consequence, eventually entails an in- 
crease of rates charged the public. 
There are other considerations, of 
course, but that mentioned forms the 
principal basis of the rule A 
corollary is that, ordinarily, high rates 
do not call for the introduction of com- 
petitive conditions. These, generally, 
are said to be correctible through ap- 
propriate regulation by the Commis- 
sion. It is to be kept in mind, never- 
theless, that the rule is not a fine-spun 
theory, applicable without discrimina- 
tion in every case where competition 
seeks to enter. It is held to be a prac- 
tical system, designed, as stated, to 
promote the public good, and the par- 
ticular facts in each case are to be re- 
garded in applying it.” 
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The record shows that the area in 
which the complainants are interested 
is an unincorporated area, therefore a 
franchise is not required in order to 
enable the Commission to direct the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Compa- 
ny to enter into and engage in the 
business of rendering telephone service 
in that area. The Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company is already en- 
gaged in the business of rendering tele- 
phone service in Platte county as well 
as throughout the state of Missouri 
so that the question of its having au- 
thority to engage in the area in ques- 
tion is not at issue at this time. 

After considering the record made 
finds 
that telephone service rendered by the 
defendant, Northside Telephone Com- 
pany, a corporation, to the residents 


in this case, the Commission 


of the area described in Exhibit No, | 
and a strip of land one-half mile bor- 
dering on and west of Highway 7] 
adjacent to said area, is, and for some. 
time has been, wholly insufficient and 
inadequate. - The Commission is of the 
opinion and finds that in so far as tele- 
phone needs are concerned this area 
above referred to is properly a part of 
the metropolitan area of Kansas City 
and should receive the same class of 
service from Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company as it is now rendering 
to other areas comprising metropoli- 
tan Kansas City. 

The Commission further finds 
that public convenience and necessity 
require the Southwestern Beli Tele- 
phone Company to render, as soon as 
possible, adequate and sufficient tele- 
phone service in this area. 





WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Milwaukee County 


Vv 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Transport 


Company 


2-SR-2418 
October 11, 1951 


OMPLAINT by county requesting that electric railway com- 
pany be required to utilize portions of abandoned rapid 
transit line in providing service; denied. 


Service, § 31 — Commission authority — Utilization of abandoned line. 
The Commission lacks jurisdiction to order a transit company to utilize the 
facilities of an abandoned line of another company in rendering service to 


various parts of a county. 


¥ 
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MILWAUKEE CO. v. MILWAUKEE ELECTRIC R. & TRANSP. CO. 


By the Commission: Milwaukee 
county on July 9, 1951, filed a com- 
plaint with the Commission requesting 
the Commission to require The Mil- 
waukee Electric Railway and Trans- 
port Company to provide service to 
the populous parts of the county, as 
well as to the contemplated public zoo 
and to the stadium which is under 
construction, such service to be pro- 
vided through utilization of such por- 
tions as may be essential of the line 
of the Milwaukee Rapid Transit and 
Speedrail Company. At the oral re- 
quest of county officials the Commis- 
sion held the matter in abeyance. An 
oral request has now been made by the 
county for Commission decision. 

In Docket 2-SR-2333, the Milwau- 
kee County Industrial Council CIO 
filed a complaint with the Commission 
requesting that The Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Railway and Transport Company 
integrate with its mass transport sys- 
tem the interurban railway line of the 
Milwaukee Rapid Transit and Speed- 
rail Company between Milwaukee and 
Waukesha and between Milwaukee 
and Hales Corners. A resolution of 
the Milwaukee county board to the 
same effect was filed on March 15, 
1951. After hearing the Commission 
dismissed the proceeding by order of 
June 25, 1951, 90 PUR NS 94, for 
lack of jurisdiction to require the 
transport company to assume respon- 
sibility for and to operate the line of 
interurban railway in question. 

In Docket 2-SR-2267 the Commis- 
sion, on August 17, 1951, authorized 
Bruno V. Bitker, trustee of the Mil- 
waukee Rapid Transit and Speedrail 


Company to abandon the line and to 
discontinue all freight and passenger 
service thereon effective upon issuance 
of the order. 

The Commission lacks jurisdiction 
to take the action requested by Mil- 
waukee county in the instant proceed- 
ing. 

In Docket 2-SR-2333, the Commis- 
sion concluded that it did not have 
jurisdiction. In view of the decision 
in Docket 2-SR-2333 no further in- 
vestigation is considered necessary in 
this proceeding. 

The foregoing language should not 
be misconstrued as meaning that the 
Commission is without jurisdiction to 
require the transport company to give 
adequate service in the portions of 
Milwaukee county where it is holding 
itself out to render mass transporta- 
tion service to the public. The Com- 
mission, however, does not have ju- 
risdiction to order the company to 
utilize the facilities of the Milwaukee 
Rapid Transit and Speedrail Company 
in providing such adequate service. 

The Commission concludes: 

1. That it is without jurisdiction to 
require the transport company to uti- 
lize portions of the Speedrail Line to 
render service to the stadium under 
construction, the proposed zoo, and 
populous parts of Milwaukee coun- 
ty. 

2. That an 
should be issued. 


appropriate order 


ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 
That the proceeding herein be and 
hereby is dismissed. 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Re Chicago District Electric Generating 


Corporation 


Docket No. IT-5500 
October 3, 1951 


PPLICATION by electric generating company for authority 

to revise annual depreciation rate and modification of 

earlier order; granted. For earlier order, see (1941) 2 FPC 
412, 39 PUR NS 263. 


Depreciation, § 51 — Electric generating plant. 
An electric generating company was authorized to use an annual deprecia- 
tion rate of 2.75 per cent in lieu of a previously authorized rate of 3 per cent 
for the purpose of computing rates for the sale of electric energy at whole- 


sale in interstate commerce. 


By the Commission: By petition 
dated August 2, 1951, Chicago Dis- 
trict Electric Generating Corporation 
has applied to the Commission for 
modification of its order of July 16, 
1941, 2 FPC 412, 39 PUR NS 263, 
as amended, in the above docket, to 
permit the company to use an annual 
depreciation rate of 2.75 per cent, from 
and after January 1, 1951, in comput- 
ing the rates and charges for its sale 
of electric energy at wholesale in inter- 
state commerce to Commonwealth 
Edison Company. Under the Com- 
mission’s opinion and order of July 
16, 1941, supra, as amended, in the 
above docket, reducing the rates of 
Chicago District to Commonwealth 
Edison, the Commission found the 
annual depreciation rate of 3 per cent 
to be proper. 

In support of its petition, Chicago 
District has submitted a study of de- 
preciation requirements on a straight- 
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line basis, at December 31, 1949, 
Chicago District represents in its ap- 
plication that the annual rate of its 
general depreciation charges to Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, pursu- 
ant to Chicago District’s Rate Sched- 
ule FPC No. 7, will be modified from 
3 per cent to 2.75 per cent by amend- 
ing § 51 of that rate schedule. 

The depreciation study submitted in 
support of the requested change in an- 
nual depreciation rate was undertaken 
by Chicago District at the suggestion 
of this Commission’s staff when it ap- 
peared that the rate of 3 per cent was 
no longer appropriate. The study has 
been the subject of review by the 
Commission’s staff and, based upon 
that review, the staff has recom- 
mended that the petition be granted. 

The Commission finds: The an- 
nual depreciation rate of 2.75 per cent 
proposed by Chicago District for the 
purpose of determining the rates and 
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charges to Commonwealth Edison, in 
accordance with the Commission’s or- 
der of July 16, 1941, supra, as 
amended, is a proper and adequate 
rate of depreciation for that purpose. 
The Commission orders: 

(A) In computing the rates and 
charges for the sale of electric energy 
at wholesale in interstate commerce to 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
pursuant to the Commission’s order of 
July 16, 1941, supra, as amended, 
Chicago District shall compute the an- 
nual depreciation allowance at a rate 












RE CHICAGO DISTRICT ELEC. GEN. CORP. 


of 2.75 per cent from and after Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, and the order of July 
16, 1941, supra, as amended, be and 
the same is hereby modified according- 
ly. 

(B) Chicago District shall file a 
supplement to its Rate Schedule FPC 
No. 7 in accordance with this order 
within forty-five days of the date here- 
of. 

(C) In all other respects the Com- 
mission’s order of July 16, 1941, su- 
pra, as amended, shall remain in full 
force and effect. 
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1. A public utility that does not 











By the Commission : The Commis- 
sion on November 9, 1950, issued an 
order dismissing the proceeding in this 
matter but granted reopening by or- 










WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Dr. E. H. Federman et al. 


ROCEEDING to compel telephone service extension; supple- 
mental order issued to require service. 


see (1951) 90 PUR NS 91. 






Mecan Telephone Company et al. 


2-U-3413 
November 21, 1951 





For earlier decision, 


Monopoly and competition, § 48 — Inadequate service — Right to improve service. 


render adequate service in its territory is 


entitled to a reasonable opportunity to make its service adequate, p. 32. 


Monopoly and competition, § 44 — Reasons for authorizing competition — Failure 
to render adequate service — Telephone company. 
2. A telephone company was authorized to serve certain petitioners within 
the territory of an existing company where the existing company had been 
given a reasonable opportunity, by previous order, to provide adequate serv- 
ice, but failed to do so and was apparently unable to do so, p. 32. 


> 
der of December 13, 1950. By order 
of July 20, 1951, 90 PUR NS 91, the 
Commission provided that the Mecan 
Telephone Company, within sixty 
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WISCONSIN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


days, furnish reasonably adequate 
service and facilities to the premises 
in section 1, town of Montello, Mar- 
quette county, of Dr. E. H. Federman, 
W. H. Freitag, Emil Buck, Clarence 
Troost, Al Buck, Louis Hess, Dr. 
Madder, Joseph Monatz, Mr. Schaefer, 
and Mr. O’Brien. 

The Mecan Telephone Company 
has not complied with such order. 

[1,2] A public utility that does not 
render adequate service in its terri- 
tory is entitled to a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to make its service adequate. 
When a utility after reasonable oppor- 
tunity fails to provide adequate serv- 
ice, the Commission has power under 
the law to find that the extension of 
service by another public utility into 
the affected area is required by public 
convenience and necessity. The Mecan 
Telephone Company has had reason- 
able opportunity to make its service 
adequate, has not done so, and appar- 
ently is unable to do so. The Com- 
monwealth Telephone Company also 
serves in the town of Montello, Mar- 
quette county. 

To serve the petitioners the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Company would 
have to construct about 5 miles of pole 
line and parallel most of the facilities 
of the Mecan Telephone Company. 
The evidence shows that the Mecan 
Telephone Company has potential sub- 
scribers along its line not getting serv- 
ice because the line is already over- 
loaded. 


Under the circumstances the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that a sup- 
plemental order should be issued to 
permit the Commonwealth Telephone 
Company to operate in the territory 
within the town of Montello where the 
Mecan Telephone Company has facil- 
ities and to require the Commonwealth 
Telephone Company to extend its 
facilities by July 1, 1952, to the prem- 
ises of the petitioners. 

The Commission finds: 

1. That the service of the Mecan 
Telephone Company is inadequate and 
after reasonable opportunity to do so 
has not been made adequate. 

2. That public convenience and ne- 
cessity require that Commonwealth 
Telephone Company be permitted to 
operate in the territory within the 
town of Montello, Marquette county, 
where Mecan Telephone Company fa- 
cilities are located and to extend facil- 
ities to serve the petitioners by July 


1, 1952. 
ORDER 


It is therefore ordered: 

That Commonwealth Telephone 
Company be and hereby is authorized 
and directed to extend its facilities to 
the premises of the petitioners in sec- 
tion 1, town of Montello, Marquette 
county, by July 1, 1952, in accordance 
with its filed rural line construction 
rule and to render service as a tele- 
phone public utility in the territory 
where the Mecan Telephone Company 
now has facilities. 
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Industrial Progress 


A digest of information on new construction by pri- 

vately managed utilities; similar information relating 

to government owned utilities; news concerning prod- 

ucts, supplies and services offered by manufacturers; 
also notices of changes in personnel. 


Florida Pwr. & Lt. Plans 
$332,000,000 Program 


i Fiorina Power & Licht COMPANY 
estimates that it will spend $332,000,000 on 
plant and system expansion during the next 
ten years. 

\s an initial step the company’s board of 
lirectors has approved a $22,100,000 construc- 
tion expenditure for 1952 alone. The esti- 
mate for 1953 is $27,800,000, a total of nearly 
$50,000,000 for the two years. 

The $332,000,000 outlay forecast to cover 
new generating facilities, distribution lines, 
warehouses and other expansion, proposes the 
construction of 10 major generating stations 
in north and south Florida and on both the 
east and west coasts. 

Since V-] Day, $112,000,000 has been spent 
on FP&L’s postwar expansion program, ac- 
cording to McGregor Smith, president, in- 
creasing the capability of the system by two 
and one-half times. 

The $332,000,000 forecast is divided into the 
iollowing items: Generating plants, $108,118,- 
000; Distribution lines, $155,732,000; Trans- 
mission lines, substations, new switching equip- 
ment, and other transmission department im- 
provements, $47,198,000 ; Warehouses, distribu- 
tion yards, garages, and other improvements, 
$20) 981 000. 


Combustion Engineering 
Appointments 


OMBUSTION ENGINEERING — SUPERHEATER, 

Inc., New York, recently announced the 
election of William J. Vogel and Robert M. 
Hatfield as vice presidents. 

Mr. Vogel was employed by the company in 
1924 and has been an executive of the Engi- 
neering Department for some years past. He 
was appointed Assistant Chief Engineer in 
1940 and Chief Engineer in 1950. He will con- 
tinue in the latter post, working in association 
with W. H. Armacost, vice president in charge 
of engineering. 

Mr. Hatfield joined the company in 1934. 
He was appointed general manager of its 
Western Division in 1949 and will continue in 
this post with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
During World War II, he was on loan to the 
Federal government, serving in various ca- 
pacities in the War Production Board, his 
final post being that of Deputy Vice Chairman 
for Production in charge of production for all 
war industries. In October 1950 his services 
Were again requested by the government to 
organize and head the Power Equipment Divi- 

on of N.P.A. He resigned from this position 


in March 1951, but was once again recalled to 
Washington in July to accept appointment as 
Vice Chairman of the Munitions Board, which 
post he recently relinquished. 


A-C Articles Offered in 
Reprint Form 


Tr. articles authored by Allis-Chalmers 
engineers and published in the third quar- 
ter, 1951, Allis-Chalmers Electrical Review, 
are now available in reprint form. 

The one, entitled “Supercharged Cooling of 
Generators,” is by Sterling Beckwith, engi- 
neer-in-charge of ac design, in the company’s 
motor-generator section. It describes some 
of the most important steps that have been 
taken in the design of the first supercharged 
hydrogen-cooled generator. 

The second, “Five Stages to Stability,” is 
by H. D. Timm, engineer, and T. B. Mont- 
gomery, engineer-in-charge, control section. 
It describes how discrepancies in generator 
output voltage are corrected by a series of 
amplifying stages in “Regulex” regulators. 

Copies of “Supercharged Cooling of Gen- 
erators,” 05R7773, and “Five Stages to Sta- 
bility,” 05R7776, are available upon request 
in gt Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 
965 S. 70th street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


G-E Lauds Function of 
Purchasing Agents 


HE “growing authority’ of purchasing 
agents in helping to mold the policies of 
management was underscored by 
O’Brien, G-E commercial vice 
the ap- 


T 


industrial 
William V. 
president and general manager of 
paratus sales division. 

Addressing the Public Utility Buyer’s Group 


of the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Mr. O’Brien pointed out that the pur- 
chasing agent has become “a responsible mem- 
ber of management.” 

A recent G-E-sponsored survey of buyers 
of electrical apparatus, conducted by a_na- 
tional management consulting organization, 

(Continued on page 34) 


METER SEALER 


— Cc omplete with wire snips. 

Sturdy steel, with powerful 

leverage, yet lightweight. 

Flat lettered dies included, 

$6- (with slotted or recessed 
ies 86.75) 





Write for 
FREE Catalog. 
T. 
A. C. GIBSON CO., INC. suzrato's, N.Y. 
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has resulted in new statistical evidence of the 
purchasing agent's importance in utility and 
industrial buying, he said. 

In more than half the companies covered by 
the survey, he explained, purchasing is at the 
same level. as engineering and sales — “clear 
evidence that procurement has moved out of 
the simple order-and-stores status of years 
gone by. 

“This new status is backed up by real pur- 
chasing authority. In the survey as a whole, 
70 per cent of the companies have centralized 
purchasing authority in the purchasing depart- 
ment. Among the utilities interviewed, there 
is 100 per cent centralization of buying 
authority.” 


EEI Makes Safety Award 


A \INMENT of 200 million consecutive man- 
hours of safe operation by electric com- 
pany personnel in the United States was sig- 
nalized recently by the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute by the presentation to the Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Company of 
Baltimore of the Safety Merit Award ot the 
Institute. 

The one-million man-hour certificate whose 
achievement by Consolidated’s Meter and In- 
stallation Department put the industry total of 
safe man-hours honored at the new record 
level was presented to Charles P. Crane, presi- 
dent of Consolidated, by W. F. Brown, chair- 
man of the Institute’s Accident Prevention 


Committee, in a brief ceremony at Baltimore. 

Consolidated of Baltimore also has the dis- 
tinction of holding the only 5-million man- hour 
certificate. It was awarded to the company’s 
Power Transmission Stations Department last 
fall and represents 12 years without a lost- 
time accident. 

Man-hours represented by the total awards 
are equivalent to 1000 men working a 40-hour 
week for 100 years without a lost-time accident, 

Unlike other recognitions of achievement, 

the Safety Merit Award puts its emphasis on 
“nothing happening’ — accidentwise — and 
honors the constant vigilance and effort re- 
quired by electric company organizations to 
maintain work records unmarred by lost-time 
or disabling injury accidents. 

To qualify for an Award certificate, an 
electric company or electric department of a 
combination gas and electric company must 
attain one million or more consecutive acci- 
dent-free man-hours. Companies with less 
than 100 employees engaged in electric opera- 
tions can qualify with 500,000 man-hours. 


Eastern Metal Will Exhibit 
“Safety Product” 


INCE the introduction of the Eastern “A” 
Safety Stand by Eastern Metal of Elmira, 
Inc., at last vear’s Safety Show there has been 
so much demand for this product, according 
to Mr. Burleigh Names, president, that a new 


(Continued on page 36) 





























thin air. 


Rabbits out of the hat. 


A gold watch out of an orange. And, 
according to many Lincoln customers, the “impossible” 
things we accomplish in producing their toughest 


The ace-of spades out of 
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work on schedule. They find it a highly enjoyable show. 
May we stage it for you? Call or write 


L t ~ C o L fe financial printers 


NEW YORK (6): 130 Cedar Street * WOrth 
’ CHICAGO (5): 732 Sherman Street * WAbash 
Specialized service in all 
documents relating to 
corporate finance and 
stockholder and public relations. 
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NGINEERS WHO KNOW 


choose this modern gas control 
GASAPACK ... THE ONLY REALLY NEW GAS CONTROL 


Silent Operation Two-Stage 
Gasapack eliminates aggravating : 2 Flame Control 
operating noises — Exclusive principle" stages” 
snap-action” controls. No flame from high to low for 
“bang-on, bang-off.” Quiet steady, even heat. Prac- 
— but positive. ; tically eliminates “cold 70.” 





Easy Installation; : : 

Simplified Service f oe One Basic Unit 

Gasapack combines all ’ < : Manual unit easily converted 
necessary gas controls in one . F : to automatic operation by 

compact unit. Provides < : j addition of electric thermostatic 

_ utmost simplicity in . “~ # P| or mechanical Thermomatic kit. 

installation and service. - 


See the difference ...in simplicity... in space saving 


~W 


With GASAPACK 
. ——— 
: ec 


: 


Pe BOG OB A Mian te as ome 


Designed for modern heating equipment, the Gasa- efficient control . . . easy and economical to install. 


pack is the answer for a simple, compact, highly Completely silent, safe and dependable in opera- 
tion, it’s a profit-maker in customer satisfaction. 
xv 


Ate 2 eee for modern gas heating 
A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION 


(formerly Automatic Products Company) 


WT ieee TTT 


2470 N. 32nd Street @ Milwaukee 45, Wis. @ In Canada: A-P Controls Corporation Ltd., Cooksville, Ont. 
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and larger size: Eastern “A” stand is planned 
for presentation at the 22nd annual Greater 
New York Safety Convention and Exposition 
to be held in the Statler Hotel, New York city, 
April 1 through 4. Mr. Names will be at 
Booth 109 throughout the Show this year to 
assist safety engineers with any problems re- 
lating to regulatory, warning, or directional 
safety signs. 

The Safety Sign Division of Eastern Metal 
of Elmira, Inc. produces signs designed to 
help prevent accidents which occur in public 
utilities and general industrial plants. In addi- 
tion to the danger and caution signs, effective 
Safety First signs with special messages such 
as “Wear Your Goggles” will be displayed. 


Commonwealth Services 
Appointment 


C= MONWEALTH SERVICES, INC., recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Robert L. 
Netherly as a consultant in its Employee Rela- 
tions Department, specializing in wage and 
salary stabilization problems. 

Mr. Netherly’s eighteen years of experience 
in the personnel field includes work in the pub- 
lic utility, petroleum, manufacturing and tex- 
tile industries, and with insurance companies 
and government, including service as Special 
State Labor Conciliator, State of Minnesota, 
and four years as a consultant in personnel and 
labor relations. 

He is a member of the New York Personnel 


Management Association, Office Executives 
Association of New York, American Manage- 
ment Institute, and is a member of the Panel 
of Arbitrators of the American Arbitartion 
Association. 


Gas Pressure Control 


G's Pressure CONTROL in gas distribution 
ystem is described in a new two-page 
data sheet recently issued by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. The system is 
designed for a service wherein a large-sized 
main serves a number of gas-consuming areas 
through branch lines. Varying demands for 
gas in each branch line are compensated by a 
unique control system wherein a flow meter 
rests the control point of a pressure controller. 
Copies of the literature may be obtained 
from the manufacturer, Station 40, Wayne and 
Windrim avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Southwest Public Service Plans 
Large Expansion Program 


Sige eager ge plans of Southwest Public Service 
Co. of Amarillo, Texas, call for the ex- 
penditure of $21,800,000 this year ; $23,900,000 
in 1953, and $19,900,000 in 1954. 

The current construction program calls for 
the installation of a 50,000-kilowatt plant at 
Earth, Texas, to be completed by June, and 
another unit of 100,000 kilowatt hours, sched- 
uled for completion a year later. 





Lo, the poor greyhound 


With all his reputation for speed, he can’t hold a 
candle to Sorg when it comes to meeting a rush- 
rush deadline. Sorg, for over thirty years special- 
ists in all types of financial, corporate and legal 


printing, is uniquely geared to combine speed 
with unerring accuracy. 
We handle design, specification of format, com- 
position, printing, binding and mailing all under 
one roof . . . we're available round the clock 
. we offer the use of procedure manuals, 
conference rooms, transportation facilities. But 
most important of all, we maintain a standard of 
quality consistent with the prestige of our clients. 


SORG 


PRINTING CO., Inc. 


80 SOUTH ST., NEW YORK 38, N. ¥. 
Financial, Legal, Conporate Printers 


London Associate 
The LEAGRAVE PRESS, Ltd. 





CONFIDENTIAL 
SERVICE 
SINCE 1920 





RELIABILITY 
Chicago Associate 
MecCORMICK ond HENDERSON, inc. 
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afew minutes you can see for your- 
if what International Trucks have 
at no other trucks can give you. 
ou need only visit an International 
ck Dealer or Branch. There you'll 
t the facts on the lower operating 
hd maintenance costs, and longer 
ck life you get from the International 
ruck engineered for your job. 
few minutes will pay off in years of 
btter truck performance. So stop in 
bon. 


RNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « Chicago 


Check these exclusive 
advantages of Internationals: 
@ All-truck engines built by the world’s largest exclusive truck 
engine plant. 
@ The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road”—the 
Comfo-Vision Cab. 
@ Super-steering system—more positive control, easier han- 
dling and 37° turning circle. 
@ Traditional truck toughness that has kept International first in 
heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 
@ The truck engineered for your job . .. 115 basic models, 
from Y2-ton pickups to 90,000 Ibs. GVW ratings. 
@ America's largest exclusive truck service organization. 


| international Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . Motor Trucks industrial Power. . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL “> TRUCKS 


2 Bln 
-. WE et . 
Fe ee OE PIG ee a eet 


More than One Million Now on the Road 


Model L-120, 127 inch wheelbase, special 
utility body, 5,400 pounds GVW. 
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Tomorrow’s Buildings To Demand 
More Attention to Door Efficiency 


Like the wheel... 


KINNEAR Rolling Doors 


are HERE TO STAY! 


Like the rolling action of the wheel, the 
smooth upward operation of Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors involves basic principles of en- 
gineering efficiency. The door’s advantages 
have been proved in thousands of installa- 
tions, through more than half a century. 
Today these Kinnear advantages are getting 
closer attention from building designers 
everywhere. As building construction, op- 
eration and maintenance costs continue to 
rise, the space, time, labor and construction 
costs that can be saved with efficient doors 
are major items in any business operation. 
Kinnear’s rugged curtain of interlocking 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 
Factories: 
2060-80 Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


gunn Wis 
90 


metal slats opens straight upward. It coils 
compactly out of the way above the open- 
ing. Floor, wall and even ceiling space 
remain fully usable at all times. 

In addition, Kinnear Rolling Doors provide 
smooth, easy operation under all conditions. 
They may be controlled manually, mechan- 
ically (by chain or crank) or electrically. 
Motor operated doors can be equipped with 
any number of remote control switches, for 
highest convenience. Kinnear Rolling Doors 
are built of various metals, in any size, for 
old or new buildings. Write for details. 
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OVER EIGHT 
MILLION 
HORSEPOWER 


The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company has re- 
ceived orders for the building of 
hydraulic turbines aggregating 
output of 8,150,000 horsepower. 


ASSEMBLY OF SPIRAL CASINGS FOR C. J. STRIKE DEVELOPMENT 


NEWPORT NEWS 


SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 


Newport News, Virginia 
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PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC UTILITY 
REGULATION 


Principles of ( 1941 
| eee Public any Regulation 


by 
A. C. Webber 


(Former Chairman, Massachusetts Department 
of Public Utilities) 


Carefully Selected Cases Covering 

Many Problems Confronting Utility 

Managements Today As_ Solved 

by One of the Oldest State Public 

Utility Commissions—Massachusetts 
831 Pages 


$6.50 


Included are discussions of vital questions, such as: 





- - Taxes in Relation to Rates 


- - Higher Operating Costs in Relation to 
the Consumer and Utility Stockholder 


The Reproduction Cost Rule 
Inflation and Utility Rates 


Rates of Public Service Corporations 
and Other Price Levels 


- Constitutional Safeguards Insuring Rea- 
sonable and Just Compensation for Public 
Utility Property Devoted to Public Service 


Concise Supplementary Text Referring to Important 
Principles of Public Utility Regulation with Annotations 





PUBLIC UTILITIES REPORTS, INC. 


Munsey Building Washington 4, D. C. 





BACKFILLS 
TAMPS 
LAYS PIPE 


Tops for water, gas, sewer, tele- 
phone and power lines — leak 
clamp openings — highway and 
airport drainage... 


LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES 


@ One-man operation — cuts labor 
cost, cuts need for air and hand 
tools. 


Fills — as it tamps — as it travels 
— 24 speeds in either direction. 
(Photo 1) 


Backfills from either side of trench 
—fast, clean and smooth. (Photos 
1 and 3) 


Tamps from side or straddling 
trench—delivers 380 foot-lb. blow 
45 times each minute. 


Lays pipe — pulls sheathing — sets 
valves — handles headache ball, 
etc. (Photo 2) 


More maneuverable—fewer traffic 
hazards—better public relations. 


For complete information on the CLEVELAND 
80 see your local distributor or write for this 
fully illustrated folder of facts and specifications. 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
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Can You Be Confident ? 


F in conjunction with your next annual meeting— 

or at some contemplated special meeting—pro- 

posals other than routine are to be voted upon—to raise 
debt ceiling—authorize new securities—grant conversion 
privilege for convertible bonds, ete.—can you feel con- 
fident that your stockholders will support management’s 


recommendations with adequate votes of approval—on 


time? 


Such an important meeting frequently merits pro- 


vision of special handling—utilizing the services of our 


proxy soliciting organization as a form of insurance that 


the meeting will be successfully held on scheduled date. 


Our record of performance for the utility industry 
is outstanding. We invite your inquiry for additional 


information. 





National or Sectional Coverage 
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DUDLEY F. KING 


Associates: 
JOHN H. C. TEMPLETON * CHARLES A. NICHOLLS + PHILIP H. CARPENTER * WARREN W. AYRES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


@ This Directory is reserved for engineers, account- 
ants, rate experts, consultants, and others equipped to 
serve utilities in all matters relating to rate questions, 
appraisals, valuations, special reports, investigations, 
financing, design, and construction. 








Tue American Appraisat Company 


ORIGINAL COST STUDIES @ VALUATIONS @ REPORTS 
for 
ACCOUNTING AND REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
and other principal cities 








AMERICAN CALIQUA COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
HIGH TEMPERATURE WATER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


Space Heating and Industrial Processing 
District and Municipal Heating 
155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 
ENGINEERS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION, INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, APPRAISALS AND MANAGEMENT 








Jord, Bacon & Davis 
tevonse* MMGMESTS — One sTS" 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO ® LOS ANGELES 











GIBBS & HILL neo. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGNERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORE LOS ANGELES 





(Professional Directory Continued on Next Page) 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY (continued) 








INCORPORATED 
ENGINEERS © CONSULTANTS * CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK - READING - WASHINGTON + HOUSTON * PHILADELPHIA + ROME * MANILA + MEDELLIN 


GA GILBERT ASSOCIATES 


FOUNDED 1906 











WwW. C. GILMAN & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Valuations — Depreciation Studies — Rate Cases 
Investigations — Reports — Finance 
Transit Fares and Surveys of Traffic and Service 
Off Street Parking 
55 Liberty Street New York 5 








JAY SAMUEL HARTT 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 








327 South LaSalle Street . CHICAGO e Telephone HArrison 7-8893 


Consultant to Public Utilities: Valuations; Rate of Return Studies; Reports for 
Financing: Other Problems of Management, Engineering and Finance. 








CYRUS G. HILL, ENGINEERS 


Public Utility Properties 
Valuation and Operating Reports 
Plans — Design — Construction — Rate Cases 


231 So. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 








Gustav Hirsch Organization, Inc. 
Consulting and Supervisory Engineers 


1347 West 5th Ave., Columbus (12) Ohio © Telephones: L. D. 78—Kingswood 0611 
ALL PHASES OF PUBLIC UTILITY ENGINEERING AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION. 











HOOSIER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Erectors of Transmission Lines 


1384 HOLLY AVENUE ° COLUMBUS, OHIO 











JENSEN, BOWEN & FARRELL 
ENGINEERS 

NN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 

APPRAISALS—INVESTIGATIONS DEPRECIATION STUDIES— 

REPORTS 
for Rate Cases, Security Issues, Regulatory and Accounting Requirements 
ORIGINAL COST AND CONTINUING PROPERTY RECORD 

DETERMINATION 
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= William S. Leffler, Engineers Associated 














NOROTON, CONNECTICUT 
Utility Management Consultants Specializing in REGULATORY 
GAS 
WATER COST ANALYSIS “PROBLEMS 
) for past 35 years 


Send for brochure: ‘The Value of Cost Analysis to Management"’ 


N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


Engineers and Consultants 


REPORTS—APPRAISALS—DEPRECIATION STUDIES 
RATE CASES—BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STUDIES 


120 Broadway New York 

















_ 


RATES TAXES 


SAFETY MIDDLE WEST FINANCE 
PENSIONS INSURANCE 
BUDGETING SERVICE ADVERTISING 
PERSONNEL co ACCOUNTING 
ENGINEERING e SALES PROMOTION 


STOCK TRANSFER 20 N. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO PUBLIC RELATIONS 








i 


Pioneer Service aaa Co. 


CONSULTING, DESIGNING AND 


OPERATING ENGINEERS 
PURCHASING 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ACCOUNTING, FINANCING, RATES, 
INSURANCE AND DEPRECIATION 





is 231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











Complete Services for Gas and Electric Utilities 


* Designing « Engineering + Construc- wal y Pay 
Outstanding tion * Piping « Equipment « Surveys ei C¢ ay; 
in the * Plans + Steam or Diesel Power 8 N { 


Plants, Alterations, Expansions 


Industry DESIGN - ENGINEERING + CONSTRUCTION 











THE RUST ENGINEERING co. 


Power Plant Design and Construction 
Boiler Settings, Chimneys, Equipment Erection 


| PITTSBURGH, PA. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


SANDERSON & PORTER 
ENGINEERS S&P 
AND 


CONSTRUCTORS 
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4706 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MO. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

















BoDDY-BENJAMIN GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY AND CARPENTER, INC. 
ASSOCIATES, INc. ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

Power Plant Design, Specification and HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Construction Supervision 
jons—Reports—Appraisals 
Economic and Thermodynamic Studies age = _— 


Technical Services and Reports Original Cost and Depreciation Studies 
28 WEST ADAMS . DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN Rate Analyses—iaserance Surveys 
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Le ‘ —_———< 
Sargent & Lundy FR. 
ENGINEERS 
Steam and Electric Plants 
Utilities—Industrials 
Studies—Re ports—Design—Supervision 
Chicago 3, Ill. 122 § 
beset 
The J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION sv! 
Design—Construction—Reports—Appraisals 
Consulting Engineering 
80 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 1421 Che 
Whitman, Requardt and Associates H 
Publishers of the 35-year-old 
DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION HANDY-WHITMAN INDEX = oe 
for Public Utility 
REPORTS — VALUATIONS Construction Cost Trends 
Including Hydro-Electric Properties 
1304 ST. PAUL STREET BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND veils 
ALBRIGHT & FRIEL, INC. EARL L. CARTER JAC 
PRANCIS S. PRIEL Consulting Engineer 
Conesiting Engineers REGISTERED IN INDIANA, NEW YORK, OHIO, DESIGN 
Water, Sewage and Industrial Waste Problems PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA, KENTUCKY REP 
Airfields, Refuse Incinerators, Industrial Buildings Public Utility Valuations, Reports and MACHI 
City Planning, Reports, Valuations, Laboratory Original Cost Studies 
121 SOUTH BROAD STREET PHILADELPHIA 7 910 Electric Building Indianapolis, Ind. BOSTC 
BLACK & VEATCH ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTION AND 
’ ° as MAINTENANCE CONTRACTORS 
eae e eee for the GAS INDUSTRY 

ay RE CONSOLIDATED 

struction of Public Utility Properties GAS AnD SERVICE CO. on 
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— 
FRANCIS S. HABERLY 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Valuation — Depreciation 
Investigations and Reports 


122 SouTH MICHIGAN AveNuB, CHICAGO 


LUCAS &, LUICK 


ENGINEERS 


DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISION, 
OPERATION, MANAGEMENT, APPRAISALS, 
INVESTIGATIONS, REPORTS, RATES 


231 S. LaSaLie St., CHicaco 








——— 

















SVEN B. HANSELL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
PENSION PLANS 


DEPRECIATION 
For Rate Cases and Income Tax 


1421 Chestnut Street Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 
Tel. Rittenhouse 6-3037 


LUTZ & MAY 


Consulting Hngineers 


STEAM, GAS & DIESEL POWER STATIONS 
PUMPING PLANTS—ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
REPORTS—DESIGN—APPRAISALS 


1009 Baltimore Kansas City 6, Mo. 











HARZA ENGINEERING CO. 


Consulting Engineers 
L. ¥. HARZA 
FE. MONTFORD FUCIK CALVIN V. DAVIS 
Hydro-Electric Power Projects 


Transmission Lines, «Harbor 8 Management. 
Dams, a tructures, 


400 W. MADISON oT. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





A. S. SCHULMAN ELEctTric Co. 


Electrical Contracting Engineers 
TRANSMISSION LINES—UNDERGROUND DiIsTRI- 
BUTION — Powgr STATION — INDUSTRIAL — 

COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


2416 SouTH MICHIGAN Ave. CHiIcaco 











JACKSON & MORELAND 


ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 
REPORTS — EXAMINATIONS — APPRAISALS 
MACHINE DESIGN — TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 
Appraisals — Reports 
Operating — Financial — Plant 














LAURENCE S. KNAPPEN 


Consulting Economist 


Cost of Capital and Rate of Retura Studies 
Analyses of Financial Statements 
Rate Case Investigations 
Revenues and Expenses Examined 
919 Eleventh Street, N.W., Washington {, D. C. 
Telephone: National 7783 











Testing + Inspection « Consulting 
Product Development & Research 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Boston * Chicago * Denver * Los Angeles 
Memphis * New York * Philadelphia * Providence * Dallas 











LARAMORE AND DOUGLASS, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


POWER PLANTS 
TRANSMISSION DISTRIBUTION 


DESIGN—REPORTS—APPEAISALS—RATES 
7? East Adams Street 


Calcage 3, lineis 








WESTCOTT & MAPES 


Incorporated 
SROINGERS 
VALUATIONS — 
DESI 


REPORTS 
GN — SUPERVISION 


UTILITIES — INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
INSTITUTIONS — SCHOOLS — PUBLIC WORKS 


NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 
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cific 


LLL Bile FEED PUMPS 
Satioly YOUR BOILER’S APPETITE’ 


FOR THE SMALL APPETITE 


19,000 to 165,000 Ibs. per hour 
VERTICAL—TyPE WBF 
DiscHarGF Pressures: 100 to 2000 PSI 


45,000 to 475,000 Ibs. per hour 
Type JBF 
Discuanrce Pressures: To 1000 PSI 





To 1,200,000 Ibs. per hour 
Tyres ABF and IBF 
DiscHArGE Pressures: To 3000 PSI 


TAILORED TO YOUR SPECIFIC 
BOILER NEEDS PACIFIC 
FEED PUMPS ALSO SATISFY: 


YOUR PLANT ENGINEERS... because they 
require minimum attention and maintenance; because they are 
precision-built from materials selected for high resistance to 
corrosion-erosion and because they are balanced dynamically and 
hydraulically to eliminate vibration and excessive wear. 
YOU, THE OWNER... because of their dependability; sustained 


efficiency and low cost of operation and maintenance. 


Write for Bulletin 109 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Export Office: Chanin Bldg., 122 E. 42nd St., New York * Offices in All Principal Cities 





These G-E switched Pyranol capacitor equipments rated 5100 kilovars at 13,200 volts are installed on the 
the Metropolitan Edison Company, York, Pa. All utilities today are finding it pays to install capacitor kva 


much as 50% of their peak load. 


G-E switched 
capacitors 

prove life-savers 
as loads climb 


Short deliveries on equipments. 
Priced less than $8.00 per kvar 


Electric utilities in all parts of the coun: 


tinue to find that capacitors provide the 
cheapest way to increase system capacity. 


Where you already have installed a hi 


centage of fixed capacitors—or where your 
loading varies widely in any 24-hour peri: 


can profit by the use of switched capacitors. 


matically switched capacitor equipments 


provided at low cost. The G-E 5100-kvar 


volt Pyranol* capacitor equipment illustrat: 


with breaker and automatic control, is price 
than $8.00 per kvar. 

Switched capacitor equipments are avai 
short delivery. They can be installed in a1 
hours. They provide the least expensive m: 
releasing system capacity. Call your nea 
Sales Office or write for information on ho 
itors can help you. Address Sec. 407-31, 4 
Department, General Electric, Schenectady 


*Reg. Trade mark of General Electric Company. 
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